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REMARKS ON THE PRESENT CURRENCY SYSTEM, 


Prepared for publication during the last panic, and read, by request, 
before the Currency Reform Association of New York, July 6, 1859. 
By Mr. Peter Cooper. 


Ir would seem a time when every man who has the common feeli 
of humanity in his bosom, should gladly contribute in every way poailili 
to bring order out of the general wreck of banks and business on which 
men in the various conditions of life have depended for their support. 
To do this, it is necessary to ascertain the causes that have so effectually 
undermined, not only all the ordinary business operations of our country, 
but the political morals of the people, to such an extent that we may well 
tremble in view of the dangers that must inevitably attend our mistaken 
and deceptive financial policy—a policy that has borne its natural fruit of 
expansion and contraction, spreading misery and derangement over & 
whole nation, whilst in the midst of all the blessings that God in nature 
has bestowed. 

It is high time for us, as a people, to find out the danger of our posi- 
tion, and to see where we are drifting as a community and as a nation. . 

It will be “greatly wise to talk with our past haan? and thus. to 
gather wisdom Ep sehidiing on the experience of the past. 

Our revolutionary fathers did all seemed possible to guard their 


posterity against the blighting influence of all legislative attempts to. give 
6 
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permanence to a paper currency controlled, as it ever will be, by a few 
leading banks, who may, through ignorance or design, contract or expand 
their issues to such an extent as to derange the whole business of our own 
country, and, to some extent, the business of all countries in any way con- 
nected with us throughout the world. 

In view of this danger, the framers of the Constitution used all their 
influence to induce the several States to yield up to the general govern- 
ment the entire right to coin money and regulate the value thereof, and 
declared, in the most solemn manner, by a constitution framed for the 
government of these States, that nothing should ever be made a legal 
tender in payment of debts but gold and silver. 

They also induced the States to agree that they would not issue any 
bills of credit, or pass any laws that would invalidate contracts, the States 
at the same time agreeing on their part that they would not issue any 
bills of credit, nor pass any laws that would invalidate contracts. 

It is unfortunate for our country and the world that we have given so 

little heed to the advice and counsel of our patriot fathers, whose experi- 
ence should have been a lamp in our path to guide us in the way of safety. 

The ever to be remembered words of WasutneTon, in reply to amem- 
ber of the Legislature of Maryland, who asked his opinion in relation to 
the propriety of issuing paper money by the State, should make an in- 
delible impression on the minds of every American. 

This letter is so a and so applicable to our present condition, 
that we may look with wonder and astonishment at the power of language 
by which he described the policy and philosophy of a national currency 
in words so few and simple. 

In-this letter he declared, that men always mistake as to the amount 
of money necessary for a circulating medium. He said, “It is not the 
amount of money in a country that makes it plenty, but it is the rapidity 
and certainty with which it passes the round of circulation.” 

He then said, that in exact proportion as a nation alloys the precious 
metals or pours paper money into the volume of circulating medium, 
just in that proportion will every thing in a country rise. And he said, 
labor would be the last that would feel it. 

He then said, “ It will not benefit the farmer or the mechanic. It will 
only benefit the debtor, as it will enable him to pay his debts with a 
shadow instead of a substance.” 

The present and prospective suffering resulting from the entire inability 
of thousands to find employment in the various callings on which they 
have depended for support, claims from every friend of humanity an effort 
to — the cause of these sufferings, and the proper remedy to be 
applie 

= e most apparent cause of the present derangement of trade and the 
general want of employment, is the natural and inevitable result of an 
over-expanded and suddenly contracted currency, used as a measure for the 
value of property and labor. 

Our sad experience, I trust, will finally teach us as a nation, that the 
declaration of WasuineTon was true, when he said, that in exact propor- 
tion as nae pour paper money into the volume of circulating medium, 
just in that proportion will every thing in a country rise; thus tempting 
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the world to come here and sell us every thing, and at the same time 
making every thing with us too dear to sell in return. 

Various efforts have been made by our general government to remedy 
these evils, by the repeated alterations of tariffs, all of which have been 
rendered ineffectual by the constant expansion and contraction of a paper 
currency, with which. we have been vainly attempting to measure and 
regulate the value of all property and labor. Swxpsnsore never declared 
a more important truth than the one he communicated to the diet of 
Sweden, when he said, that a nation that could legislate a permanent value 
into a paper currency, would be a nation without a parallel in the world. 
He advised his government to return to a specie currency, as the only 
remedy that could save their nation from ruin. 

It will always be found that a measure of value calculated to secure 
the rewards of labor to the hand that earns it, must have in it an inherent 
and certain value, the evidence of labor actually done. 

Every other device, as a measure of value, will always give opportunity 
to the artful and designing to take advantage of the weak and unsuspect- 
ing, and has always tended to “fertilize the rich man’s field by the sweat 
of the poor man’s brow.” 

It should never be forgotten, that bad laws make bad citizens. Laws 
trifling, uncalled for, or difficult and impossible of execution, are bad. 
All laws that throw unequal and heavy burdens on the laboring classes, 
that give facilities for monopolies in land and money, are bad. laws, be- 
cause they increase poverty, the very mother of ignorance and crime. 

If we desire to give stability in future to the operations of trade and 
commerce, and to lessen the amount of poverty and crime, we must avoid 
all acts of special legislation, that favor the few at the expense of the many. 

It should always be remembered that the several States yielded up to the 
general government the entire right to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, and thus made it the positive duty of the general government to re- 
ceive and pay all its obligations in the constitutional coins of the country. 

By this wise arrangement, the amount of coin withdrawn from circula- 
tion during times of extravagant importations and prodigal expenditures 
by the people, comes back to their relief when retrenchment is necessary, 
by paying the expenses of government out of this accumulated treasure, 
when the people have, by the failure of crops or extravagant living, become 
unable to buy even that which is necessary for their comfort. 

Our expanded paper currency has become so interwoven with our vs 
tem of trade that I fear we are doomed to suffer through long years be- 
fore we shall become wise enough to see the great advantage that would 
result by securing to our country the most valuable currency now known 
and used by any of the civilized nations with whom we exchange the 
products of labor. 

Such a currency would give us the markets of the world to reward the 
industry of the people. 

Situated as we are, with a banking system founded mainly on debt, in- 
stead of the surplus capital of the country, it is difficult and perhaps un- 
wise to attempt an immediate return to an entire specie currency. 

Under the peculiar circumstances in which the people have now been 
placed by the over issue and sudden.contraction of our banking facilities, 
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it has become the duty of all, especially of those that control our banks, 
to ask from the Legislature a law that will limit effectually the issue of all 
bank ‘paper to once and a half the amount of their pes unless a specie 
dollar is held by the bank for every dollar loaned in excess of that amount. 

On no conditions should any bank be allowed to circulate bills of a 
less denomination than ten dollars. This would widen the specie basis, 
and prevent sudden contractions, and secure the pay of labor in the coins 
of the country. 

Our credit system, even under such a restraint, would still extend far 
beyond all that is needed to transfer the proceeds of labor from one place 
to another. 

If the causes that have brought so many thousands to the verge of 
starvation are allowed to continue, it needs but little penetration to see 
how soon the time must come when our children will be involved in a 
similar calamity. 

That ancient advice, to “owe no man any thing,” is as needful now as 
it was the day it was uttered. 

There i8 nothing that will so effectually undermine the morals of a 
community as an entangling system of debt, by which, as Franklin said, 
men part with liberty, and too often with their morals. 

Our own experience recalls the fact, that all men everywhere desire 
pleasure in preference to pain; they all desire prosperity in preference to 
adversity. 

Our inordinate desire for immediate gains and pleasures too often 
tempt us to seize on objects by present sense, forgetting the future and 
the consequence. 

It is difficult for us to realize the blighting and demoralizing influence 
of a national currency, expanded by the use of paper bills of credit, 
issued in open violation of constitutional law. 

The use of a paper money issued mainly by borrowers, (and indirectly 
to themselves,) has enabled a few of the shrewd and designing persons to 
increase the nominal value of all property by expanding the issue of 
paper money to such an extent as to intoxicate the mass of the commu- 
~ with the idea of making fortunes without labor. 

én in general seem to forget that “it is not the amount of money 


in a country that makes it plenty, but the rapidity and certainty with 


which money passes the round of circulation,” in exchange for the various 
— of r on which we depend for every comfort and necessary 
of life. 

If we should double the amount of paper money to-morrow, it must be 
apparent that there would not be any more men or power of production 
than there is to-day. 

The difference between an increase of gold and silver in a country over 
that of a paper circulation, consists in the fact, that an increase of paper 
money adds nothing, either in men or means, to supply our ‘wants, while 
an increase of gold and silver would enable us to command articles of 
luxury or necessity from every part of the world. 

An inflation of the currency of our country with paper money has 
always the effect: to stimulate an unnatural importation and consumption 
of the articles of foreign countries, purchased, as they are, largely on 
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eredit ; thus involving them with us in the consequences of a contraction 
that must inevitably follow every unnatural expansion as the evidence of 
the folly of a nation going in debt to live sumptuously, and thus in the end 
causing the mass of the people to lose the means of living comfortably. 

Our own experience declares a fact of more importance to be under- 
stood and applied, than all others that can possibly engage and occupy 
the attention or control the actions of men. 

This fact shows that man has been formed in wisdom but little lower 
than an angel, with power to keep the garden of the world, to subdue 
and have dominion over all that in it is, where the right use of every 
thing will prove a good, and the wrong or improper use of any thing must 
forever prove an evil, and be followed by the manifestations of a parental 
kindness that will afflict us as individuals, and as a nation, not willingly, 
but of necessity for our profit, until we are filled with our own way, and 
made sick of our sins, and willing to return to the performance of duty, 
where alone it is possible to realize and enjoy the pleasure and true dignity 
of being a man. 


Brack Mat.—We publish the following account of an attempt to levy black mail, 
in compliance with the request of several banks in this city and Boston. We do not 
feel at liberty to decline these requests, coming from such sources, and inasmuch as 
one reason given for the publication is “the public good ;” but at the same time we 
believe that the character of the bank note reporters in this city are’ sufficiently 
known to enable the public to know where to look for honesty without further ex- 
positions of attempts to levy black mail. We also consider that our position ren- 
ders it unnecessary that we should perform such disagreeabletasks to make our own 
integrity better known. There is legal protection for banks, and in such cases it 
should be sought; but we apprehend that while the public give countenance to 
Bank Note Reporters, without discrimination, they cannot justly complain of being 
defrauded : 

attempt to Levy Black Mail upon a New-England Bank.—Some months ago the 
Weare Bayg, of Hampton Falls, N. H., were notified that a demand had been 
made by Anastasius Nicuotas, of No. 70 Wall-street, New-York city, that $1,000 
should be deposited in a designated place in that city, or the bank would be dis- 
credited. The demand was refused, and soon Nicholas’ R appeared, with an 


article, cautioning the ee against bills of the Weare Bang, in language best 


calculated to damage the institution. 

Not long after, J. T. Tytzer Hopcss wrote the Wzarr Bang that, from what he 
had heard, he should discredit the bank, unless he heard from them immediately. 
No reply was made, and forthwith Hodges’ Journal of Finance. came out, discredit- 
ing the bills of the bank as unsafe, uncurrent, &e., &e. ; 

Some days since the President of the bank received a letter from one Joan S. Dyz, 
purporting to come from the office of “ Dyx’s Wall-street Broker, stating certain 
alse charges against the bank, and closing in the following language: 

“Tf the matter is not Satesfacturly expland imedally I will feel it my duty to sv 
publish the infermation in the Bokr, to wit that the Bank has been Hnjoined an 
early reply may save truble. Joun 8, Dye.” 

On the 7th instant Dys’s Wall-street Broker appeared, and was industriously 
circulated in New-England, with a false statement of losses by the bank, and that 
the Bank Commissioners had placed the bank in the hands of the proper authorities, 
The bank has not met with serious losses, the alleged action of the Bank Commis- 
sioners is false, the bills of the bank have never been discredited, the bank is sol- 
vent and the bills as well protected as any bank in New- England. 

Gro. H. Dover, President Weare Bank. 

Hampton Falls, June 9, 1859. ; : 
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TAXATION OF CAPITAL OF NON-RESIDENTS. 


Deynine Duzr vs. Witson Sat, Receiver of Taxes of City of New- 
York, et al. In the Circuit Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of New-York—In Equity. 


Tue facts of the case sufficiently appear in the opinion of 

Incersout, J.—The complainant is a resident and citizen of the State 
of New-Jersey, and has been such resident and citizen since the month 
of January, 1855. During all that time he was, and still is, engaged in 
the business of banking in the city of New-York, as a partner in the firm 
of James G. Kine & Sons. The defendant is the Receiver of Taxes in 
and for the city and county of New-York. 

The law of the State of New-York provides, that all persons doing 
business in the State of New-York, as merchants, bankers or otherwise, 
and not residents of the State, shall be assessed and taxed on all sums 
invested in their business the same as if they were residents of the State. 
Residents and non-residents, with respect to taxes on personal property 
invested in business in the State, are put on an equality. 

The complainant was assessed and taxed upon his personal property 
invested in his said business in the city of New-York, in the years 1855, 
1856 and 1857. The amount of these taxes is about $1,400. He re- 
fuses to pay the same. He alleges in his bill that the law of the State 
of New-York—the substance of which is above set forth—is in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, and is otherwise illegal and void. 
He prays for an injunction restraining the defendant and others who may 
claim authority to act, from issuing any warrant or other instrument, or 
from taking any steps for the collection of said taxes, or from levying 
upon any goods or chattels to satisfy the same. 

Taxes are a portion that each individual gives of his property, in order 
to secure or have the perfect enjoyment of the remainder. Governments 
are established for the protection of persons and property within the limits 
of the State ; taxes are levied to enable the government to afford or give 
such protection. They are the price and consideration paid for the pro- 
tection afforded. 

When the property of an individual receives the protection of the State 
by its laws, it is right that he should afford to the State, in the way of 
taxes, a recompense or consideration for such protection; for otherwise 
that protection could not be extended to him. Without taxes the State 
would be powerless to afford protection. And when the property of an 
individual receives the protection of the State, it is equally right that the 
property protected, no matter whether it be real or personal, should in 
such way yield a recompense or consideration. 

The owner of property within the limits of a State, no matter whether 
the property be real or personal, and no matter where the owner has his 
domicil, has a right to call upon the government of the State to protect 
such property by its laws, and its officers acting under such laws. But 
such protection cannot be afforded unléss means, by the way of taxes, are 
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furnished to afford the protection. And taxes are no more to be levied 
upon the property of the resident to protect the property of the non- 
resident, than taxes are to be levied upon the property of a non-resident 
to protect the property of the resident. 

e property of a non-resident within the limits of a State, whether it 
be real or personal, is equally protected by the laws, with the property of 
the resident. There would appear, therefore, to be no good reason why 
it should not equally pay in taxes for such protection, no good reason 
why the non-resident, with the resident, should not give a portion, in 
order to secure the perfect enjoyment of the remainder. 

The laws of New-York, like the laws of all the States in the Union, 
declare that all real estate. within the State, by whomsoever owned, shall 
be taxed. The laws of the State, by virtue of which the taxes in the bill 
complained of were imposed, declare that all personal estate invested by a 
non-resident owner in business within the State, (and who, by such in- 
vesting, calls upon the State for protection to such property,) shall be 
assessed and taxed the same as if it were so invested by residents; that 
all personal property invested im business within the State shall pay alike 
for the security and protection afforded it by the government, and means 
are provided by the laws to make it pay for such security and protection. 

If a non-resident does not like to pay for such security and protection, 
he can withdraw his personal property from the State, and thus free him- 
self from such payment. There is no law which compels him to put his 
property under the protection of the laws of a State of which he is not a 
citizen or resident. But while he asks and deniands protection from the . 
laws, there is no good reason why he should not pay br it; no good rea- 
son why he should demand that the property of the resident should pay 
for it; and there is no higher law of the Dnited States which gives a non- 
resident a right to demand that the property of the resident citizen should 
pay for the protection afforded by the laws to the ptoperty of the non- 
resident. The equal “immunities and privileges” secured to the “ citizens 
of each State,” in the “several States,” does not demand such a require- 
ment as this. With respect to real estate, the non-resident cannot with- 
draw it from the State, even if he does not like the law, but is compelled 
to let it remain within the limits of the State where it is taxed. 

The superior law of the United States, which forbids the imposition of 
duties by a State upon property imported from a foreign country, does 
not forbid the State, after it has been imported and has become mixed 
with other property in the State, and thereby requires the protection of 
the laws of the State, from exercising the right to require that such pro- 
perty, by whomsoever it may be owned, should pay for the protection 
afforded it. 

It is admitted by the complainant that the real estate of a non-resident 
is liable to pay, in taxes, for the protection afforded it by the State; and 
the chief reason urged why personal estate is not subject to the same 
rule is, that the rule of law is, that personal estate follows the person of 
the owner, and that, therefore, it may be taxed in the State where the 
owner is domiciled. There is no allegation in the bill that the personal 
estate of the complainant, invested by him in business within this State, 
has been taxed in New-Jersey, the State of his domicil. But if it were 
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so taxed it would not follow that it could not bé taxed in the State where 
it actually was, and where protection was actually afforded it. Ifa non- 
resident owner of real estate should be taxed in the'State of his domicil, 
on an assessment of what he was worth, which should include the value 
of the real estate which he owns in another State; or, if he should be 
assessed upon his income, which included the rent of such real estate, 
that would be no good reason why the State in which the-real estate was, 
and which actually affords the protection of its laws to it, and by which 
protection he would be able to receive rent, should not have the right to 
compel such real estate to contribute to the expense and cost of such pro- 
tection actually afforded. 

Bank stock is personal estate. According to the rule of law it follows, 
with all other personal property, the person of the owner. Such stock, 
whether onan by a resident or non-resident, is usually taxed in the State 
where the bank is located. It is believed that laws taxing such stock are 
not obnoxious to the charge of being opposed to any constitutional law, 
either State or national. It would seem to be enough that the property 
of a non-resident, whether that property be real or personal, should be 
put upon an equality in respect to taxation, with the property of a resi- 
dent, without requiring that it should have greater privileges. 

“ The taxing power of a State is one of its attributes of sovereignty, 
and where there has been no compact with the Federal government, or 
cession of jurisdiction for the purposes specified in the Constitution, this 
power reaches all the property and business within the State.” Nathan 
vs. Louisiana, 8 Howard, p. 82. In the case of Catlin vs. Hull, 21 Ver- 
mont, 152, it was held, “ that the personal property of a non-resident in a 
State where he was not domiciled, might be taxed in such latter State.” 

The law of New-York prescribes that the tax on the personal estate of 
such non-resident may be collected from the property of the firms, per- 
sons or associations to which they severally belong. It is not necessary 
to consider this portion of the law which has been argued by the com- 
plainant. No one but the complainant complains of it. Admitting, for 
the purpose of argument, that James G. Kine and the other individuals 
of the firm of which the complainant is a member, could justly complain 
of this particular mode prescribed for the collection of the tax against 
the complainant ; if it should be attempted to be followed, on the ground 
that it is objectionable as being opposed to the fundamental law; yet 
they make no complaint by this bill. They may never have any cause of 
complaint—they are not parties to this bill. The question is, has the 
complainant any just cause of complaint to this law, or to the manner in 
which the tax has been assessed against his personal property in this 
State by virtue of its provisions ? e question is, can he resist the pay- 
ments? A portion of a law may be invalid while another portion of it is 
valid. An invalid provision of a law will not affect another and distinct 
provision which is valid. 

Without going into the question, therefore, whether James G. Kine 
and other members of the firm (excepting the complainant) would have 
any cause of complaint if the tax should be collected from their property, 
we hold that the allegations in the bill are not sufficient to justify the 
court in interfering in favor of the complainant by injunction. 

The bill must, therefore, be dismissed. 
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THE NEW-YORK STOCK MARKET FOR JUNE. 
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Pennsylvania Coal Co.,............ are 813g én 813 ~“ &33¢ oe 83 
Delaware and Hudson Canal o.,........ RT EPR Saree 

We take occasion now, and shall continue hereafter, to make conclud- 
ing remarks on the stock market for the preceding month. 

United States loans have been dealt in almost exclusively for invest- 
ment purposes, very few speculative sales having occurred. The demand 
has been steady, and prices have varied only } per cent. 

Virginia 6’s have advanced steadily in common with most State Stocks, 
notwithstanding an active effort to depress them on the part of those in- 
terested in a decline. The bonds of this State have been, to a large ex- 
tent, absorbed for investment and banking purposes, and the extent of 
transactions in them is very much reduced. Interest now payable at the 
Bank of the State of New-York. The lowest price in the month was 96, 
June Ist, and the highest 974, on the 13th. 

Tennessee 6’s have also improved in the face of strong efforts on the 
part.of the “ bears” to keep oem down. The bonds have ranged from - 
90.(June 6th) to 93, (June 27th.) 


* Prices offered—no saleg this day 
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North Carolina 6’s have also sympathized ‘with the general upward 
tendency, although transactions in them have been very inconsiderable. 
Semi-annual interest now payable at the Bank of the Republic. A new 
loan, to the extent of $70,000, is proposed to be taken in July. The 
extremes of the market were 97} and 984. 

California ‘’s are held at higher prices, although no considerable 
amount of them has changed hands. The lowest price was 844, on the 
16th, and the highest 854, on the 24th. 

Indiana,—The bonds are largely held’ for banking purposes, and the 
transactions quite limited during the month. The value has been steadily 
about 874. 

Missouri Bonds are more dealt in for speculative purposes than the 
bonds of either of the other States; and this fact, together with an im- 

ression, which has now been pretty fully dissipated, that they were 
argely held by a well-known stock-house under embarrassment, has 
probably prevented their ranking with the highest. Interest on the 
debt of the State is now payable at the Bank of Commerce, 

Canton Company.—The recent report of this company has imparted 
fresh confidence to the stockholders in the value of their property, and 
with small transactions, prices have been fully maintained. The lowest 
price was, on the 3d, 18}, and the highest 19, on the 22d, closing at 183. 

Cumberland Coal Company continues inactive, with a declining ten- 
dency. The principal holders have ceased to operate in it from day to 
day, and are giving their attention to the development of the company’s 
resources for business. On the first of the month the price of the stock 
was 19, but has since declined to 163. 

Pacific Steamship Company is still engaged in a controversy with 
Commodore Vanpersitt, and prices of the stock vary according to the 
varying rumors of its probable settlement or continuance. Meantime the 
old stockholders seem indisposed to increase or diminish their inter- 
est, and most of the transactions are of a speculative character. In the 
year 1858 the shares sold as high as 106, but are now current at 68 @ 69. 

New-York Central Rail-Road Company has been variously affected by 
rumored formations of cliques to buy largely of the stock in consequence 
of the compromise of their dispute with their rivals, and by statements 
of the “bears” that no dividend would be paid in August. The an- 
nouncement of a meeting of the presidents of the four roads caused a de- 
cline of one per cent. Assurances are given of a dividend of three per 
cent. in August. The lowest price of the stock during the month was 
72, on the 8th, and the highest, 748, on the 13th. 

Erie Shares.—Transactions in this stock have been inconsiderable, and 
no new feature in the affairs of the company has been developed. The 
rumor of propositions to lease the road has not assumed sufficiently tan- 
gible form to warrant a belief in its consummation. The lowest price of 
the month was 54, and the highest 63, closing at 64. The company 
have made no arrangements for the payment of their coupons, due in 
July, 1859. 

Hudson River Rail-Road Company.—A steady increase of business on 
this road has given increased firmness to the stock of thiscompany. The 
shares have fluctuated only § per cent. during the month, viz., 31 @ 314. 
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Harlem.—Nothing of moment has transpired in this stock. The 
general depression of the market has caused the price of its shares to 
tend lower. The shares are to-day $ lower than at the opening of the 
month. The preferred shares have fluctuated 24, viz., on the 2d they 
sold at 364; on the 10th they declined to 34, closing, on the 30th, at 354. 

Reading Rail-Road Shares.—Considerable failures in Philadelphia 
caused a decline to 354, but strong parties have recently become inter- 
ested, and the stock is now firm at quotations. The extremes of the 
month have been 354 and 43. The lowest quotation during the month 
was 354, on the 8th, and the highest, 43, on the 29th. 

Michigan Central Rail-Road Company.—Decrease of business and 
the non-payment of a dividend at the recent directors’ meeting have pre- 
vented any recovery in this company’s shares. They are now 2§ below 
the highest point of the month. On the 6th the shares were selling at 
42; on the 24th they declined to 384, closing, on the 30th, at 392. 

Michigan Southern.—Very considerable decrease of business and a 
fatal accident, together with increasing financial embarrassment, have 
caused this stock to reach a point very near that marked during the~ 
panic of 1857. The shares are now 4% below the highest point reached 
in June. The old shares have sold at 8 @ 10 dollars, while the, prefer- 
red sold at 31% on the. 3d, and as low as 27 on the 29th. 

Panama Raii-Road Company has been steady through the month 
until the close, when the bear party availed of the prevalent dullness to 
depress these shares by offers to deliver at a future period very much be- 
low the cash price. This company declared, on the 20th, a dividend of 
6 per cent. 

Illinois Central Shares have advanced, under the improved condition 
of their finances and prospects for trade—not a little. benefited by the 
improved quotations from abroad, where the stock is mostly held. The . 
shares reached 62 on the 30th, being 6} above the lowest point in the 
month. On the 9th they sold at 554. 

Bonds.— With but little doing, the bonds have been gradually recover- 
ing from the recent depression. They were, on the 30th, quoted at 83@ 
834, or about 4 per cent. above the first day of June. 

Galena and Chicago.—Considerable disappointment has been experi- 
enced in the results of the business on this road for the spring, and the 
price, after an advance, has again receded, and the month closes with a 
downward tendency in its shares. The lowest sale was 63, (on the 29th,) 
and.the highest 64%, (on the 5th.) 

Cleveland and Toledo Rail-Road Company.—Notwithstanding in- 
creased receipts, the general depression has operated to keep prices of 
this stock down, and at the close a disposition was shown to sell. The 
shares closed 1} below the highest range in the month—the lowest being 
254, and the highest 27. 

Chicago and Rock Island Rail-Road Company has been without any 
marked feature, except the damage sustained by injury to the bridge 
across the Mississippi, at Rock Island, which was availed of to prevent 
any advance in the stock. The price will probably keep low until a re- 
sumption of dividends in 1860. The extremes of the market have been 
58 and 594, in the month of June. Pes 
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Milwaukie and Mississippi has almost ceased to retain a place upon 
the market. Its shares have reached a merely nominal figure. Occa 
sional Sales were made at 3@ 5 dollars per share. The road has beenin 
bad order for months past. 

Pennsylvania Coal Company has been firmly held with an upward 
tendency. -The price, on the 30th, was 1} above the first of the month. 

Delaware and Hudson has been depressed, without any definite cause 
being assigned. Its prospects are as good as any other coal company. 
A dividend of 34 per cent. has been declared during the month, 


SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Towa,—The quantity of land embraced in the President’s proclamation 
amounts to 1,669,501 acres, to be offered as follows: At Fort Dodge, on 
26th September, 550,233 acres; at Fort Dodge, on 10th October, 534,802 
acres; at Sioux City, on 3d October, 584,466 acres. 

Thee sales embrace valuable agricultural lands; and inasmuch as the 
public lands in that State are being rapidly taken up, it is anticipated 
that nearly, if not quite all offered, will be disposed of at those sales. 

The following are the current quotations for land warrants in the New- 
York market June 23d: 

Lanp Warrants. 
Buying. Selling. 
$0 81 ee acre, 
0. 


The Public Lands.—The following sensible remarks upon the public 
lands are from the Washington correspondent of the New-York Courier 
and Enquirer : 

“Large sales of public lands are ordered in Kansas, Nebraska and else- 
where within the next fiscal quarter. But little money will be derived 
from them. The spirit of land speculation is, most fortunately, suspended, 
and the settlers will combine to prevent any competition at all against 
themselves, so that at the public offering or auction of the lands, very 
small sales will be effected. The settlers will afterwards, at their leisure, 
proceed to enter claims with land warrants at eighty cents per acre. This 
system is attended with all the practical results of a homestead law. The 
government generously surveys its own lands, pays liberal salaries to an 
army of agents for taking care of them, and then bestows them upon 
actual settlers in exchange for warrants which it has gratuitously issued. 
It cannot reasonably be expected that any revenue will henceforth be 
derived from the public lands, or that they will return the expenses of 
their management. 

“The people of the country have often been assured, through the medium 
of the Doapremtands and executive reports, that the public domain was 
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boundless, and that the sources of wealth which it contained were inex- 
liaustible. The latter branch of the assertion is not true. We have 
1,400,000,000 acres of public land, but of that vast tract three-fourths are 
incapable of ‘ entertainment for man or beast,’ except of the kind supplied 
by the tales of Arabian Nights. Population in the United States has 
not reached the limit of productive territory, but settlement has overrun, 
without filling up, that region within our borders, where ‘each rood of 
ground contains its man.’ 

“The increased immigration from Europe justly excites surprise, and 
will be productive, I fear, of little immediate benefit to the country. 
Foreign laborers cannot be immediately set to work, but they must be 
instantly fed. They will ultimately, however, contribute to the wealth 
and strength of the country, and will, therefore, prove a useful acquisi- 
tion. They should have come hereafter. For their own sakes and that 
of the community, they should engage as quickly as possible in agricul- 
tural labor, and they should direct themselves upon the middle slave 
States, exhausted by slave tillage, yet capable, under their vigorous hands, 
of renqwation and abundant production.’ 


Tue Garpiner Crant.—The amount recovered by the U. 8. Government from the 
estate of the late Dr. Garpiner, on the ground that his claim for which he was 
paid on account of losses in Mexico was fraudulent, amounted to $130,500. The 
interest on this amount, about $40,000, goes to his heirs. The sum of $500 was 
paid for expenses to the Trust Company, so that the Treasury receives $130,000. 

This decision recalls the tragical affair of Dr. Garpiner, who procured from the 
United States Treasury $431,000, on what was claimed to be forged evidence of 
losses sustained in Mexico, The award was made under the Treaty of Gaudaloupe 
Hidalgo, after a most mature and laborious investigation, and upon a mass of writ- 
ten evidence greater than is often brought to sustain any demand, whether honest 
or fraudulent. The money was paid to Dr. Garpiver and his assignees in the 
spring of 1851. About $250,000 of the amount was deposited in banks in New- 
York and Washington, and with only $10,000 the successful claimant proceeded to 
Europe. The alleged forgeries were detected within a few weeks, and the money 
was attached in the hands of the depositaries, Dr. Ganpiver immediately returned 
from Europe, boldly proclaimed his. perfect innocence, and demanded a trial. He 
was tried, and the jury in his case failed to agree. Previous to the new trial a 
commission was sent to Mexico to make personal investigation of the facts alleged 
by Dr. G. in support of his claim. Garpiver accompanied the commission, and, ax 
he said, showed them where the remains and the proofs of his past mining opera- 
tions, which were the basis of his claims, might be found. The commission returned, 
and reported against him on every point; but, what is most astonishing, he volun- 
tarily returned with them to meet the perils of his position and the vengeance of 
the law. He was convicted May 30th, 1854, sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, 
and immediately died by his own hand. The case will long stand at the head of 
the causes celebres in the criminal annals of this country. 

Of the money obtained by this fraud upon the Treasury, $130,000 was deposited 
in the Mechanics’ Banking Association of New-York. at sum was claimed by 
the United States, and by Jonn Cuartes Garpiner, as administrator upon his bro- 
ther’s estate. It is said that. a compromise has been made by which the United 
States has obtained the principal and the administrator the accumulated interest 
upon the fund, at five per eent., equal to $52,000. There are many who yet doubt 
whether Dr. Garpixer was not an innocent and persecuted man, and I confess that 
the proofs of guilt adduced against him were not strong enough to satisfy my 
aliad. But those doubts belong to the past. The i, ment of this money is the 


last'scene in a mysterious and tragical drama.—J. rier and Enquirer. 





BANK DIVIDENDS. 


Boston, Ocrosrer, 1858, anp Aprit, 1859. 
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Howard,........ Bodedeede vebe oss saat coce 10136 .cce 
Market, (par $70,) eee ocee eee ree eres. 
Massachusetts, (par $250,) $00,000 .... — eae ° BER: iste 
112 
sees 105 
4,000 .... new 
26,250 .... 108 .... 
35,000 .... 116% .... 
22,500 .. 10038 .... 
22,500 .... 105 ... 
Stes ote «e+ 22,500 .... 107 
Shoe and Leather,....... 1,000,000 se ab Se see 45,000 
State, (par $60,).......... 1,800,000 .... evec «++. 68,000 
. 18,000 
--- 50,000 
- 35,000 .. 
---. 80,000 
Total, April, 1859, SBjVED000 0... wee eee oe +++ 1,185,950 
Total, October, 1858,...... $2,685,000 .... 0 20.0 246. cee eee 1,176,250 
$1,960,000 .... .2. 220. see ooo 1,204,850 .. . ogee emens 


— 
* The dividend of the Massachusetts Bank is 3 1-5 per cent., (par $250,) equal to $8 per share. 
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BANKS AND CURRENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue London Bankers’ Magazine furnishes the returns of the circula- 
tion of the private and joint-stock banks in England and Wales for the 
four weeks ending the 4th of June. These returns, combined with the 
circulation of the Scotch and Irish banks for the same period, and the 
average circulation of the Bank of moe for the four weeks ending the 
1st of June, (the nearest date furnished by their returns,) will give the 
following results of the circulation of notes in the United Kingdom, 
when compared with the previous month : 


May 7, 1859. 
£22,015,695 
2,574,057 
3,115,345 


June 4, 1859. 

£21,381,379 
3,423,239 
2,994,744 


Bank of England, 
Private banks, 
Joint-stock banks,........ ovee 


£27,799,362 
4,480,882 
6,800,047 


£28,705,097 
8,981,914 
7,052,174 


Total in England, 
Scotland,. 
Ireland,..... xiaiaale cavaate sashes 


United Kingdom, £39,739,185 £39,080,291 


And as compared with the month ending the 5th of June, 1858, the 
above returns show an increase of £1,365,080 in the‘circulation of notes 
in England, and an increase of £2,296,611 in the circulation of the 
United Kingdom. 

On comparing the above with the fixed issues of the several banks, the 
following is the state of the circulation : 


English private banks below their fixe 
Do. joint-stock do. do, 


Total below fixed issue in England, 
Scotch banks are above their fixed issue, 
Trish do, do. e do. 


£981,696 
307,618 


£1,289,309 
1,731,611 
445,553 


The average stock of bullion held by the Bank of England in both 
departments during the month ending the 1st of June, was £17,352,462, 
being a decrease of £520,971, as compared with the previous month, and 
a decrease of £657,760, when compared with the same period last year. 

The following are the amounts of specie held by the Scotch and Irish 
banks during ths month ending the 4th of June: 


Gold and silver held by the Scotch banks, w=.++ £2,508,440 
Do. do. Irish banks,........0.. eeee 2,800,945 


£4,809,385 


Being a decrease of £31,620, as compared with theprevious return, and 
an increase of £155,792, when compared with the corresponding period 
last year. : F 


A total of. 
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THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Ar a meeting of the Banx or British Norra America June 7th, Mr. 
W. Cuapman in the chair, the report, announcing a dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum free of income tax, was adopted unanimously. 
It was stated in the course of a short discussion that the past year had 
again been characterized by the commercial depression in Canada which, 
aggravated by deficient harvests, has so long prevailed. It is hoped 
that the prosperity of the colonies has been only temporarily checked. 
The indications of the coming crops are favorable. In Lower Canada 
large sums have been expended in improving the river navigation, which 
it is expected will greatly increase the supply of timber, one of the prin- 
cipal staples of the province. Upper Canada, which is stated to possess, 
perhaps, the finest agricultural districts on the North American continent, 
will be much benefited by the approaching completion of the railway 
system. It is probable that Canada will become the highway between 

ngland and her possessions on the Pacific. - At Toronto a proposal has 
been already discussed for carrying a mail from that town to British 
Columbia in 20 days or less. The warrant extending the charter of the 
bank to the 1st of June, 1870, has been signed by the Queen. In answer 
to questions it was stated that of the amount reserved to meet bad and 
doubtful debts, viz.,. £58,831, only £5,000 was taken from the profits of 
the past year, and that the losses by the crisis of 1857 have proved £7,000 
less than was expected. Annexed is an abstract of the report : 


“The severe depression in the trade of the British North American 
colonies, which formed the subject of remark in the two last reports, can 
as yet be said to be but slowly giving way to a ‘more favorable state of 
things. Symptoms of improvement are evident, and the business now 
transacted is of a satisfactory character; but a deficient harvest last year, 
and the low prices so long prevailing, have produced a consequent con- 
traction in all commercial and banking operations in these provinces. 
The directors, however, feel confident tM&t not only the worst has been 
seen, but that brighter prospects are opening. All accounts agree in re- 
porting favorably of the coming crops, and a good harvest will do much 
in restoring confidence and producing a general revival of business. The 
directors have considered it prudent to increase the reserve already made 
to meet ot be that may arise upon the realization of the securities held 
by the bank. Notwithstanding this appropriation, the available net profit 
for the year 1858 amounts to £61,988. . This will enable the directors to 
continue the usual dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. ‘per annum, free of 
income tax, and to carry the sum of £1,988 to the rest, or balance of un- 
divided profit. Including this addition, the amount of the rest on the 
31st of December last, after providing for the dividend payable on the 
5th of January, st at £122,756. The directors have to announce the 
completion of the arrangements for establishing a branch at Victoria, in 
Vancouver's Island.” 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA. 
GENERAL STATEMENT aS ON 18TH JuNE, 1859. 


LIABILITIES. 
To THe Pustic. 
Bank notes in circulation,.......-...++++++ $ 1,231,163 00 £ 307,790 
SE cnakeactgdisesenons wisebiteieias 1,354,440 18 | 838,610 
Balances due to- other banks and foreign 
AQEDS,. ce ecceercccccccccscsscccecece 38,439 88 9,609 
$ 2,624,043 06 £ 656,010 
To SHaREHoLpERs, 
Capital Stock— 
Canada register, $ 3,054,100 
London register,.... 945,900 
— $4,000,000 00 £ 1,000,000 
Dividend No. 52, 4 percent., payable 1st July, 160,000 00 40,000 
Former dividends not claimed,....,......++ 8,826 33 2,206 
Reserve fund,.......... tA ah on macuessaue Pe 600,000 00 150,000 
Profit and loss account,....... ois daca Pray FA 53,728 26 13,480 


$ 7,446,592 65 £ 1,861,648 
ASSETS. 


Gold, silver and copper coins in vaults, $508,196 67 £127,049 
Notes and checks of other banks, 151,834 15 37,833 
Balances due by other banks and foreign 
AGENS,. co erccepecccccccccseccsceses 501,078 12 125,269 

Government securities,,......cseeseeeeees 400,000 00 100,000 
Real Estate— 

Bank prémises at head office and branches, 209,043 28 . 52,260 
Notes and bills discounted, and all other debts 

due to the bank not included under the 

foregoing heads,.......s++.ee: seccesee 5,676,940 43 1,419,285. 2 2 


$7,446,592 65 £1,861,648 3 % 
CommerctaL Bank of Canada, C.S. ROSS, Cashier, 
Kingston, 18th June, 1859. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the CommerciaL 
Banx or Canapa was held at the bank, in Kingston, on Saturday, the 
25th day of June, 1859, in conformity with the charter. 

The meeting having been organized by the appointment of His Wor- 
ship, the Mayor of Kingston, as Chairman, the Hon. Joun Hamitton, 
President of the Board of Directors for the past year, submitted the 
general statement of the affairs of the bank as on 18th June, 1859, and 
thereafter read the following 


REPORT. 


Mr. CHairMAN AND GENTLEMEN: : 
I beg to submit to the meeting a copy of the usual general statement 
of the affairs of the bank as on 18th inst. The profits, including balance 
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~ of profit and loss account, at 12th June, 1858, after deduction of expenses 
of management, and charging bad and doubtful debts, have been 
$384,192 57, (£96,048 2 11.) 


Of this amount there has been appropriated 

to Dividend No, 51,inJanuary 1859, 4 per 

cent., $156,400 00 £39,100 0 0 
Dividend No, 52, payable 1st July, 1859, 4 

per Cent... ..csceeseeeeevees Veadeaaneae 160,000 00 40,000 0 0 
Government tax on circulation, pws 6,069 31 1,517 6 7 
Annual reduction of real estate account,.... 8,000 00 2,000 0 0 


$330,469 31 °° £82,617 67 


leaving a balance of $53,723 20 (£13,430 16 4) at credit of profit and 
loss account. 

The reserve fund remains as stated in last report, $600,000. 

Real estate account (or bank premises) has been increased by expendi- 
ture on buildings, now in course of erection at Hamilton and London, 
required for the safe and convenient conducting of the business at these 
branches. The account will be materially reduced when the premises 
now occupied at Hamilton are sold and realized. Meantime, the Direc- 
tors have written off the usual amount in reduction of the cost of all the 
bank’s property. 

In addition to the information contained in the statements, the Direc- 
tors have to report that, in consequence mainly of the diminished 
exports of the country for the past twelve months, general business has 
been much reduced. From the valuable connection which the bank has, 
however, the transactions have yielded sufficient profits to pay usual 
dividends, meet losses, and to add something to profit arid loss account. 
More than this, in such a year as the past, could not reasonably be ex- 
pected; but, in the circumstances, it becomes matter of congratulation, 
as showing that, in the worst of times, with prudent management, the 
capital can be worked with safety, and so as to make a fair return to the 
shareholders. 

In last report allusion was made to the then coming harvest. The 
expectations formed were not realized, for it fell far short of an average one. 
This made it necessary to exercise even increased caution in all money 
transactions. So far as the opinions of the Directors could be made to 
influence the customers of the bank, that influence was used to induce 
all parties to confine their business to the most moderate limits, and to 
use the greatest caution in giving credits. Generally, this course has 
been followed, and much of the result of the bank’s business may fairly 
* be attributed to its adoption. While the prospects of the approaching 
harvest are understood to be very good, yet as the crops have not been 
secured, it is only prudent to be prepared for the contingency of a defi- 
ciency, should it unfortunately arise. If the harvest prove to be an 
average one, it will do much to restore the country to the prosperity of 
former years. 

Since last report, the laws regarding interest have been partially modi- 
. fied. The change is a step in the right direction, and has undoubtedly 
tended to introduce foreign capital into the country. Still it is but a 
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partial improvement, and it is to be hoped public opinion on the subject 
will ere long have such an influence on the Legislature, as to cause a 
total abrogation of the restrictions upon loaning money. The settled 
policy of the bank, referred to in former reports, has been steadily fol- 
lowed through the past year. The bank has been kept in position, and 
all legitimate wants of customers have been promptly met. The Cashier 
reports his satisfaction with the attention to duty shown by the managers 
and other officers of the bank. Joun Hamutton, President. 


It was then moved by Joun Paron, Esq., seconded by Samuen 
Muck.zsron, Esq., and 

Resolved, That the general statement of the affairs of the bank and 
report of the Directors now submitted, be received, adopted and printed 
for the information of shareholders, Passed unanimously. 

It was then moved by Gzoree Baxter, Esq., seconded by Petsr 
Davy, Esq., and 

Resolved, That the thanks of the shareholders be hereby given to the 
President, Vice-President and Directors, for their attention to the inter- 
ests of the bank during the past year. Passed unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of Directors, when the 
serutineers reported that the following gentlemen were duly elected Direc- 
tors for the ensuing year, viz. : 


JoserPu Bruce, Esq., Hon. Joun A. Macponatp, 
A. H. Camppett, Esq. A. J. Macponz 11, Esq., 
Hon. Joun Hamitton, Doverass Prentiss, Esq., 
James Henverson, Esq., Tuomas W. Rosison, Esq., 
Hon. L. H. Hotton, Maxwe i W. Srraneg, Esq. 


The chairman having been requested to leave the chair, and Gzorex 
Davinson, Esq., having been called thereto, it was moved by James A, 
Henverson, Esq., seconded by Corin Mixer, Esq., and 

Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting be given to O. S. Srraneg, 
Esq., for his efficient conduct in the chair. Passed unanimously. 

O. S. Stranece, Chairman. 


BRITISH SAVINGS BANKS. 


A report has lately been made by a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose to the British Parliament upon the condition and operations of the 
British savings banks. From this report we compile.a summary from 
which a good idea may be obtained of the pecuniary condition of the 
industrial classes of that-country. The increase in the savings banks of 
Great Britain is shown by the following statement of the amount on 
deposit for each year from 1850 to 1857, inclusive : 

Year. Aggregate Deposits, Year. Aggregate Deposits. 
£29,129,000 
30,445,000 
31,912,000 
33,510,000 
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Owing to the necessity of selling securities to a limited amount in times 
of stringency, and also in being often obliged to purchase when stocks are 
high, a loss or depreciation sometimes occurs; and as the above amounts 
represent the securities at buying prices, adding surplus on hand, some 
reduction should be made to get at the real assets of the savings banks. 

\ The comparative progress made by the savings banks in different parts 
of the kingdom is shown by the following exhibit: 


Population, _ No.of No.of Ac- Deposits Rate of Interest 
Countries. 1861. Banks, 1856. counts, 1856. Nov., 1856. Paid ors. 


England and Wales,.. 17,609,058 498 1,140,551 £80,725,742 2.94 
Seotland,............ 2,888,742 46 119,281 1,986,495 2.88 
Ireland,.......+++++- 6,515,794 51 57,050 1,710,179 2.84 
Islands in Br. Seas,... $0,800 2 14,487 388,475 8.00 


Total United Kingdom, 27,104,394 597 1,331,869 £34,760,988 


The above exhibit shows, that in England the savings banks have made 
the greatest comparative progress. Again, Scotland, with less than one- 
sixth the population, has less than one-tenth the number of banks. The 
use of the savings banks is a good index, other things being equal, of the 
progress and prosperity of the lower classes, and we find this rule to cor- 
respond in the above exhibit with what we know to be the truth by other 

roof. 
If we divide the depositors into classes according to the amount of their 
deposits, we find the following result for the whole kingdom for the year 
ending November, 1857. The deposits being invested, by statute, entirely 
in the government three per cent. stocks, the interest on savings deposits 
in Great Britain cannot exceed three per cent. : 
Proportion per 


Average cent. of deposits 
Under No. Depositors, Deposits. Deposit. in each class. 

£20 846,203 £4,848,447 £5.15 14,669 
50 293,716 9,111,756 ae 27,624 
100 130,204 8,982,919 68.5 27,384 
150 44,339 5,330,002 129.2 16,158 
200 25,820 4,389,337 17v. 13,307 
300 1,470 321,562 _ 218.15 974 


1,341,752 £32,984,023 


We find, from the above exhibit, that the greater number of depositors 
have under £20, and an average of less than £6. The maximum amount 
of deposits is, however, held by the class who have from £20 to £50, with 
an average deposit of £31. The depositors having an average of £5 7.29, 
and in the class under £20, form in number 63 per cent. of the whole. 

In England the depositors are one’in every sixteen persons, in Scotland 
one in every twenty-five, and in Ireland one in every one hundred and 
fifteen. The average amount of deposits for each depositor is, however, 
not in the same order. In Ireland the accounts average £30, in England 
a little over £23, and in Scotland a little under £17, showing by this that 
in Ireland the poorer classes have not yet appreciated the benefits of fru- 


gality and saving. 
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Report from the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Acts 
relating to Savings Banks, and the operation thereof. 

The committee was appointed on the 9th February, and it consisted 
of Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Bovuveriz, Sir Henry Wittovensy, Viscount 
Gopericu, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Bonnam Carter, Mr. Epwarp Egerton, 
Mr. Facan, Mr. Grogan, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Turner, Mr. Henzey, Mr. 
Wuirsreap, Mr. Bramsron, Mr. Appertey, Mr. Tomas Barine and 
Mr. Greeson. . 

The committee examined the following witnesses: Mr. Jonn Tipp 
Pratt; Sir Arexanper Y. Spearman, Bart.; Epwarp Boopte, St. 
Martin’s Savings Bank; James Suopianp, actuary; W. N. Wortzey, 
Finsbury Savings Bank; Gzorce Sarntsspury, Moorfield Bank; Joun 
Hore Nietp, Manchester; Joun Marrianp, accountant, Edinburgh ; 
Wituam MerKe, Glasgow; Joun Srurrock, jun., Dundee; Cuaries 
W. Syxes, Huddersfield; Mretvitte Jameson, Perth; Doveras Finney, 
St. Marylebone; Epwarp Taytor, Rochdale; Wituram Harton, 
Brighton; Rosert Deaxer, Dublin; Joun Craie, Cork; Witiram 
Henry Grey and Lord Monreacte. 

The committee reported as follows : 


Course of Past Legislation—Before the year 1817, savings banks 
were mere voluntary associations, established by some leading gentlemen 
in their own locality, as a help and inducement to their poorer neighbors 
to exercise frugality and provident habits; and the personal confidence 
entertained by the one party in the integrity of the other was tife only | 
security, and was felt to be sufficient. In order to protect and cer 

the 


these institutions, Parliament in that year passed two statutes at 
same time, one for England, the other for Ireland. By these acts, an 
interest of £4 11s, 3d. was allowed on all sums invested with the com- 
missioners of the national debt, which, at the end of that year, amounted 
to £231,028, and the rules were required to be deposited with the clerk 
of the peace. Between that year and the present time 11 statutes have been 
passed on the subject of. savings banks, of which one only can be said to 
contain the law of savings banks, that is to say, legal directions in detail, 
namely : the act of 1828, which amended, repealed and consolidated the 
previous acts. The others refer chiefly to matters of investment, interest, 
purchase of annuities and financial subjects, and have evidently been 
adopted in order to smooth difficulties experienced or anticipated by the 
central authority, which had charge of the capital of those institutions. 
The state of the law is, therefore, unsatisfactory and uncertain, diffused 
through acts partially rescinded, and which nowhere presents a clear and 
distinct announcement of the duties, liabilities or rights of any of the 
parties concerned in the management and welfare of these institutions. 
Your committee recommend that the whole should be amended and 
consolidated. 


Central Authority and Investments.—A limited control over savings 
banks has been assigned to the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, relating almost entirely to two points: 1. The legislation 
of a savings bank on its first establishment. This was originally effected 
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by a registration at the quarter sessions. By the act of 1828, this func- 
tion was transferred to a barrister appointed for the purpose, with a fee of a 
guinea for each certificate. 2. The administration of all funds of savings 
banks transmitted to the commissioners for investment. Incident to this 
charge is the power requiring returns from each savings bank, explanatory 
of its financial position. Your committee observe that the 2d section 
of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 92, enacts that “ banks may be established to receive 
deposits of money for the benefit of the persons depositing ; to accumulate 
so much of the produce thereof as shall not be required by the deposi- 
tors, their executors and administrators, at compound interest, and to 
return the whole, or any part of such deposit and produce thereof, to 
depositors, their executors or administrators, deducting only the necessary 
expenses of management, but deriving no benefit from such deposit or 
produce thereof.” The 11th section of the same act directs that all 
moneys shall be paid into the Banks of England or of Ireland, and shall be 
invested in the names of the commissioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. The cashier or cashiers of the Banks of England and Ireland 
are required to receive such moneys and to place into an account raised 
in the names of the said commissioners, to be denominated “ The Fund 
for the Banks for Savings.” The 15th section of the’ act directs that the 
said commissioners shall cause all the moneys of the savings banks so 
paid in and placed to their account to be invested from time to time, 
under such regulations as the said commissioners shall direct, in the pur- 
chase, of bank annuities or exchequer bills, and the interest arising 
therebdn shall, in like manner, be invested in the purchase of government 
annuities or of exchequer bills. The 16th section, 9 Geo. IV. c. 92, enacts 
that the principal and interest due on all moneys received from the trus- 
tees of savings banks shall be charged and made payable out of all moneys 
standing in any account in the names of the said commissioners, or out 
of any moneys produced by the sale of any stock or annuities, funds 
or exchequer bills standing in their names in the books of the Banks of 
England and Ireland, as the said commissioners shall from time to time 

The directions of the several acts on the subject of in- 
vestments are not very clear or precise. It was contended by one witness 
that the powers thereby conferred had been materially exceeded ; on the 
other hand, it was shown that the practice of the office has not varied 
for the last 20 years in this respect. The general course of investments 
since 1817, made under the authority of the National Debt Office, was 
as follows: The total receipts since the establishment of saving banks 
has been £43,283,915; the total amount of interest paid and credited 
has been £28,851,993; total, £72,135,908; of which there has been 
paid to depositors, £36,880,197. The total amount of transactions in 
securities has been to the following extent: There has been invested in 
stocks of all kinds, exchequer bills and bonds, £81,966,006 ; there has 
been sold in the same period, of stocks of all kinds, other than exchequer 
bills, £23,795,252 ; there has been sold of exchequer bills, £4,067,700 ; 
there has been funded of exchequer bills, £8,090,550; there has been 
paid off of exchequer bills, £16,238,800. It thus appears that large 
financial operations have been carried on by means of the capital of 
savings banks which was at the command of the exchequer, in purchasing, 
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selling and varying securities. It is alleged by several witnesses, that such 
a mode of dealing with that capital is not warranted by the terms of an 
statute; that it has resulted in a deficiency of assets, as compared wit 
the liabilities of the fund; and that such deficiency might have been 
materially reduced, if the commissioners had treated the money of 
savings banks as simple trustees. It was shown to your committee that 
since the time when public attention was drawn to the existence of a de- 
ficiency in the aggregate funds, great dissatisfaction has been felt 
throughout the local banks ; and that, owing to the complicated form in 
which the annual returns are laid before Parliament, though, doubtless, 
they are strictly correct, yet local managerss-have been unable to check 
them, and the loss incurred by the nation upon the general results has 
been naturally exaggerated, and supposed to be even greater than, in fact, 
it is. 

Your committee observe that until July 4, 1844, no account of the 
savings banks transactions was rendered in detail. In that year Mr. 
Gou.surn, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, placed on the table of the 
House of. Commons a full account in detail of all money transactions from 
1828 to 1844. It appears from this return that transactions to an amount 
of many millions, chiefly for the financial purposes of the State, and not 
on account of any demands of the savings banks, had been effected. 
That savings bank stock was sold to the amount of £8,166,551, viz. : three 
per cents, £7,155,051; three-and-a-half per cents, £1,011,500. That 
stock was purchased, £8,557,000, viz.: three per cents, £4,319,500 ; 
three-and-a-half per cents, £4,237,500. 

That it appears, on an analysis of these numerous dealings in the 
savings banks stocks, that stock was sold at comparatively low prices and 
bought at high prices: three per cent. stock sold, £572,000, at 80 to 95; 
three per cent. stock sold, £4,156,901, at 86 to 90; three per cent. stock 
sold, £2,426,150, at 90 to 94. Three per cent. stock bought, £720,400, 
at 924 to 95, in 1838; three per cent. stock bought, £399,300, at 
924 to 95, in 1839; three per cent. stock bought, £593,500, at 884 to 954, 
in 1842; three per cent. stock bought, £666,700, at 944 to 98, in 1843; 
three per cent. stock bought, £1,420,000, at 96% to 1008, in 1844. 
Three-and-a-half per cent. stock bought, £587,500, at 89 to 95; three- 
and-a-half per cent. stock bought, £2,871,600, at 96 to 100; three-and- 
a-half per cent. stock bought, £697,300, at 101 to 103. 

By the same return it appears that during the same period, 1828 to 
1844, there were large transactions in the purchase and sale of exchequer 
bills. That about £19,888,100 exchequer bills were held, and about 
£13,041,550 exchequer bills were disposed of. Thatin 1836, £1,318,750 
exchequer bills were bought in about 150 purchases ; in 1837, £1,323,650 
in about 363 purchases; in 1839, £1,509,650 in about 152 purchases; 
in 1840, £1,485,100 in about 430 purchases; and in 1841, £1,748,000 
in about 112 purchases, That it appears that the money and stocks of 
the savings banks were frequently employed in the purchase of exchequer 
bills when at a discount, and that such purchases were continued daily 
for considerable periods of time. No similar returns Las subsequently 
been laid before the House, but by returns moved for year by year since 
1849, and from the evidence of Sir ALexanpeR SPEARMAN, who was ap- 
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pointed comptroller on July 5th, 1850, is appears that since that period 
large amounts of stock and exchequer bills have been bought. and sold. 
That £4,559,600 stock three per cents were purchased, viz.: in the year 
ending November 20th, 1850, £981,600, at 93 to 96; at November 
20th, 1851, £1,292,000, at 96 to 97; November 20th, 1852, £1,405,000, 
at 96 to 99; and up to May, 1853, £881,000, at 994 to 1014, when pur- 
chases ceased. It appears, also, that about June, 1853, large sales of 
savings banks stock commenced; that from June, 1853, to 20th No- 
vember, 1857, £7,690,749 stock three per cents was sold, viz.: in 1853, 
£778,200, at 91 to 99; in 1854, £1,322,736, at 85 to 95; in 1855, 
£3,031,964, at 88 to 93; in 1856, £2,384,031, at 88§ to 954; and in 
1857, £173,818, at 88 to 90. It appears from the evidence that some 
portions of this stock of £7,690,749 were sold for savings banks pur- 
poses, but that the greater part was sold on the order of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the purpose of buying exchequer bills. From these 
transactions it appears that £4,559,600 was invested in stock during the 
years 1850, 1851, 1852, to June, 1853, at comparatively high prices; 
and from June, 1853, to 20th November, 1857, £7,690,749 three per 
cent. stock was sold at comparatively low prices, chiefly for the purpose 
of investment in exchequer bills. It would, therefore, follow that al- 
though exchequer bills paid a higher rate of interest than stock at that 
time, yet a considerable apparent loss must have occurred on the capital 
in stock of three per cents, which stock, in 1858, is at 97 per £100. 

The transactions in exchequer bills, as shown in a paper put in by Sir 
A. Spearmay, have been as follows: 

Bought : Exchequer bills, £36,198,050 ; exchequer bonds, £1,850,000. 
Sold : Exchequer bills, £4,067,700; ditto paid off, £16,238,000; ditto 
funded, £8,090,550; exchequer bonds sold, £1,850,000; leaving a 
balance of £7,000,000 of exchequer bills, which have been bought partly 
by sale of stock and partly by the application of cash balances. 

There were bought in the quarter ending 30th September,- 1855, 
£2,710,000; 31st December, 1855, £310,000; 31st March, 1856, 
£2,100,000; 30th June, 1856, £200,000; 31st December, 1856, 
£300,000 ; 31st March, 1857, £220,000; 30th June, 1857, £1,760,000. 
Total, £7,600,000. ‘These exchequer bills are now held by the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national debt, on account of the savings 
banks in the United Kingdom; and it appears that the value of these 
exchequer bills in three per cent. stock are taken at £8,614,727, not es- 
timated at present prices, in June, 1858, but at the prices of the sinking 
fund averages for the quarter ending 31st March, 1855, £91 17s. 4d.; 
30th June, 1855, £91 17s. 6d.; 30th September, 1855, £91 3s. 9d. ; 
31st December, 1855, £86 12s. 6d.; 31st March, 1856, £85 15s.; 30th 
June, 1856, £91 17s. 6d.; 31st December, 1856, £92; 31st March, 
1857, £93 17s. 4d.; 30th June, 1857, £92. This is done under the 
operation of sections 50 and 51, 9 Geo. IV., c. 92, which enacts that 
“ exchequer bills may be converted into three per cent. stock, at the quar- 
terly average price of three per cents, which have been purchased ott of 
the moneys of the sinking fund, in the same quarter of the year in which 
such exchequer bills have been purchased.” 

It appears, from Parliamentary returns, that from 1836 to May, 1844, 
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£7,627,384 new three per cent. stock has been created, at an average of 
£90 12s. 3d. In the year 1853, £1,274,760 14s. 2d. new three per cent. 
stock was created in two sums, £383,098 5s. 1d. at £99 14s. 7d. per £100 
stock, and £891,662 14s. 1d. at £97 18s. 2d. per £100 stock, making a 
total of new three per cent. stock, created under the operation of the 
savings banks acts since 1836, of £8,902,145 17s. 1d., by the funding of 
exchequer bills. 

It appears, further, from the evidence of Lord Monreacte, that con- 
solidated fund bills have been converted into permanent funded debt, , 
which is, more properly, not the conversion of an unfunded debt into a 
funded debt, but the creation of a new permanent funded debt, without 
the knowledge of the House of Commons and without the sanction of 
the Legislature, namely, consolidated fund bills, £600,000, were funded 
September 5, 1838; £500,000, October 2, 1839; £500,000, April 25, 
1840; and £700,000 on March 25, 1841. Your committee is therefore 
of opinion it would be advisable to repeal all the sections of the savin: 
banks acts which relate to the conversion of exchequer bills into stock, 
leaving that question to be dealt with separately. Your committee has 
to report that the balances of money arising from payments to the com- 
missioners by the trustees of savings banks, exclusive of Friendly 
Societies, and from interest due to the trustees, are still annually on the 
increase, 

By law, the stocks and securities for money are valued on a given day 
in each year, November 20, and consequently the valte of the assets, as 
compared with the balance due to the savings banks for principal and 
interest varies with the money price of the public stocks and securities in 
the stock market on November 20th in each year. In order, therefore, 
to form a correct opinion of the comparative state of the assets, it is 
necessary to present an account of the total amount of securities and lia- 
bilities, year by year, during the same period. 


Total of 
Year. a Ne ace 
Guseiaioners, 


1850,. ..0.0eee00+£28,321,822 £ 29,129,205 £ 807,383 
5 «- 29,598,822 80,445,568 846,746 
81,003,822 81,912,413 908,591 

32,381,383 33,510,771 1,129,888 

- 82,744,567 33,909,302 1,164,735 

32,940,603 34,410,694 1,470,091 

33,203,171 85,119,585 1,916,414 

34,399,089* 85,255,722 856,642 


Your committee think it unnecessary to enter into the question whether 
the terms of the statute dé really give the authority to the commissioners 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer over the investments of savings banks, 
which in practice, for the last thirty years, they have been assumed to 


* Of these securities, £7,600,000 exchequer bills are estimated at, the sinking 
fund average price of 3 per cents in the quarters in which such exchequer bills 
were purchased. 
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convey. It seems to them sufficient to recommend that, in any bill to be 
introduced on the subject, the powers and duties assigned to the depart- 
ment which shall undertake the investment of the money of savings banks 
shall be accurately defined for the future, and that no sale of consols shall 
be permitted, except for the express purposes of savings banks, nor any ° 
addition be made to the funded debt of the nation without the sanction 
of Parliament. It has been urged, in favor of the existing practice, that 
upon two occasions, viz., in 1835 and 1844, a portion of the stock was 
sold, and the money so raised was applied to provide a fund under the 
safeguard of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day was ena- 
bled to accomplish great reductions in the interest of the debt, by which 
the nation was relieved of an annual charge of many thousand pounds; 
and that, on the breaking out of the Crimean war, the purchase of ex- _ 
chequer bills on account of banks was a means of furnishing the govern- 
ment with the necessary supplies at a moment when a loan could not have 
been obtained, except at a serious discount. It cannot, indeed, be dis- 
puted that the command over so large a sum as arises year by year from 
the deposits of savings banks, is a material relief to the exchequer at 
critical moments, and facilitates the ordinary transactions of the treasury 
in regard to exchequer bills. Without affecting the character of the de- 
posits or the claim of each depositor, these balances often enable a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to postpone demands which he cannot meet with- 
out loss, and to obtain his supplies without submitting to exorbitant in- 
terest. It is not, therefore, a light matter to interfere with an arrangement 
from which such accommodation has been found to arise ; but your com- 
mittee think there are grave objections to this mode of proceeding, 
irrespective of any consideration of loss or gain to the State, which render 
it expedient to limit and restrain the absolute power hitherto exercised 
by the government in buying, selling and varying the securities in which 
the capital of savings banks is invested, because such power withdraws 
from the cognizance of Parliament large financial transactions during the 
time when they are in a course of being accomplished, and it also occa- 
sions discredit to savings banks by putting them in the light of institutions 
burdensome to the country, when, in truth, it is plain that if their money 
were regularly invested in consols and bills, as it accrued, little or no defi- 
ciency would now exist. 

Your committee propose that, in future, the commissioners of the 
national debt shall be relieved from the office of investing the moneys of 
savings banks; that this duty shall be confided to a commission of five 
persons, of whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of 
the Bank shall always be members, and that the other three shall be 
nominated by the Crown. 

Your committee believe that ample control and margin will thus be 
reserved to the executive government in directing the choice of securities, 
in which that part of the balances shall be invested, which it is necessary 
to keep in oh a state that they may be easily convertible into money on 


demand ; and, on the other hand, that by the provisions which they 
recommend Parliament to adopt, a sufficient check will be imposed upon 
the facility of dealing in the public funds, by shifting the money of savings 
banks from one kind of security to another. 
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Parliamentary Guarantee and Relations between Local and Central 
Authority.—A very general impression prevails throughout the country 
that the government is bound to make good any deficiency whenever ‘a 
savings bank has failed. .A claim accordingly has been made, in several 
instances, on Parliament to replace the money of depositors in cases of 
defaleation. This impression is not warranted by the laws which regulate 
savings banks. It is difficult, however, to maintain that Parliament, 
having released local trustees from their liability, should not be bound to 
provide some other guarantee for the money of depositors, who have ‘no 
share themselves in the management of their bank. It appears to your 

. committee that an alternative ought to be given and freely offered to the 
choice of trustees, either to secure the guarantee of Parliament upon such 
conditions as the commission shall prescribe, or themselves to undergo the 
same liability in regard to savings banks as was enacted in the 9 Geo. IV., 
c. 92,8. 9. The able actuaries connected with various large banks, who 
have attended your committee, have detailed various methods by which 
imposition and error may be rendered almost impossible in great estab- 
lishments ; but in the case of smaller banks, when the funds are not ade- 
quate to provide a staff of paid officers, it will be for the commission to 
see what arrangement they can make to check misconduct, and to afford 
to depositors, at least -once a year, a certainty that their money has been 
duly lodged with the government, for which purpose some valuable sug- 
gestions were made by several of the witnesses experienced in the practical 
management of banks. In one point all the witnesses concur, and your 
committee must record their own opinion to the same effect, that the 


most effectual restraint upon malversation is to be found in the presence 
of a second party in every transaction where money is paid or received, 
and that a rule to this effect ought to be imperative in all banks, under a 
penalty on its infringement. 


Future Expenditure.—The sum paid and credited to trustees for inter- 
est above the sums received for interest from the several securities in 
which the capital has been invested in the period between the years 1817 
and 1857, is stated by Sir A. Y. Spearman to have been £2,774,000. At 
the same time it must be borne in mind that the surplus fund has never 
been invested or paid interest. This amount is explained by Sir A. 
Spearman to arise in this manner: at the 20th of July, 1828, the sum 
80 credited to the trustees in excess, and bearing interest for that date, 
was £659,777; at the rates of interest as they prevailed from the date 
when the fund accumulated at compound interest, that sum represents 
the sum of £1,867,000; in addition to which there are excesses in the 
subsequent years which amount, in round numbers, to £906,000; so that 
the amount of over-credited interest is about £2,774,000. 

Your committee are of opinion that the payment of interest and the 
expense of management ought not to be a source of annual loss to the 
State. By investing a portion of the capital in Parliamentary securities, 
which will yield a larger return than three per cent., and by applying to 
the purpose of a management fund the interest of the present unappro- 
priated surplus, and of all dormant claims after the expiration of ten 
years, your committee think it probable not only that the present rate of 
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of interest, viz., £3 5s., can be provided, but all expenses of the commis- 
sion may be defrayed, and even a balance may be put by yearly towards 
liquidating the deficiency arising from the transactions of former-years. 

Your committee observe that the operation of the savings bank acts 
— a vast sum, now exceeding £37,000,000, (including the funds of ' 
riendly societies,) in such a position that any portion may be demanded, 
during periods of pressure, the State, which might occasion great 
public inconvenience; and it therefore seems desirable to devise some 
means of releasing the State from a portion of so extensive a liability, by 
a conversion of some of the higher classes of deposits into a State security, 
with the consent of the depositors, under due regulations. 

Your committee have embodied the principal points, which they 
recommend to the attention of the House, in the following resolutions : 

1. That the laws relating to savings banks in the United Kingdom re- 
quire to be amended and to be consolidated in one act. 

2. That it is expedient to place the superintendence and management 
of the general funds of the savings banks in the United Kingdom in a 
commission consisting of five members. 

3. That it is desirable that this commission be constituted of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Governor of the Bank of England, or, in his 
absence, the Deputy Governor, and three other persons appointed by the 
Crown, of whom one shall be paid. 

4. That all expenses of the commission be paid out of the moneys of 
savings banks; that the surplus fund shall be invested in public securi- 
ties, and the interest carried to the account of the surplus fund, out of 
which such expenses shall be defrayed. 

5. That the powers and duties of the commission shall be defined by 
act of Parliament; that provision be made for the summoning and hold- 
ing, at stated intervals, the meetings of the commission; that three shall 
be a quorum, and the minutes of each meeting duly recorded and signed 
by the chairman. 

6. That the rules and regulations relating to the receipt and payment 
of all moneys, and to the purchases and sales of stocks and all securities, 
be passed at meetings of the commission specially convened for that pur- 

ose, and shall be subject to the approval of the Lords Commissioners of 
er Majesty’s Treasury. 

7. That the annual accounts of the commission, containing the receipts 
and. payments of all moneys, and every detail as to the sales and purchases 
of stocks and other securities belonging to the savings banks, within the 
year ending on November 20, in each year, be audited by the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Audit. 

8, That monthly accounts of the receipts and payments of all moneys, 
and of sales and purchases of stocks and other securities, be prepared by 
the commissioners, and copies of the monthly accouuts shall be for- 
warded to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and to 
the Governor of the Bank of England, within one week of the following 
month. 

9. That the annual accounts, containing the receipts and payments of 
all moneys, and every detail as to the sales and purchases of stock, and 
of other securities of the savings banks, be laid before both Houses of 
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Parliament in the first week of February, if Parliament is sitting; and, if 
Parliament is not sitting, then within ten days next after the first sitting 
of Parliament. 

10. That no sales, purchases or exchanges of stocks or securities held 
by the commission shall be made, except as. required for the Lary goon of 
the savings banks, and that no funding of exchequer bills held by the 
commission shall in future be made without the special authority of an 
act of Parliament. 

11. That the commission should be empowered by Parliament to invest 
a portion of such funds, not exceeding one-third of the whole, in other 
securities than those now authorized to be purchased with those funds; 
these securities being such as are created or guaranteed under an act of 
Parliament.’ 

12. That it is inexpedient that any existing deficiency of the funds 
should be made the ground of reducing the present rate of interest allowed 
to the banks, but the whole subject of the estimated deficiency be referred 
to the consideration of Parliament. 

13. That any future surplus income of the Board shall be carried to the 
credit of a guarantee fund, to meet any casual charges, losses or deficiency 
of income; but if there shall be no surplus to meet such deficiency of 
income, the rate of interest allowed to savings banks shall be proportion- 
ately diminished. 

14. That the commission shall have power to frame regulations respect- 
ing the accounts to be kept and the audit thereof, and —— the 
receipt and payment of deposits, on the adoption whereof by any sav- 
ings bank such bank shall acquire security for the deposits therein. 
guaranteed by Parliament, and that such savings bank shall have a 
special title. 

15. That the commission may appoint such officers as may be requisite 
for the proper audit and inspection of such accounts, and for obtaining 
due compliance with such regulations. 

16. That no banking concerns should be permitted to assume the name 
of savings banks, except such as have had their rules duly certified. 

17. The rules of every savings bank shall be in force only after they 
have been certified by the barrister, to whom no fee shall be payable. 

18. That the responsibility of trustees be enacted in the same terms as 
in the act 9 Geo. IV., c. 92. 

19. That the present limits of yearly and total amounts of deposits 
payable on demand be maintained. 

20. That whenever any deposit shall amount to £150, the commission- 
ers may, with the consent of the depositor, invest a portion of that deposit 
in the purchase for the depositor of £100 stock, the interest on which 
shall be received by the commissioners and be placed to the depositor’s 
account. 

The following items are gathered from the evidence: 


Interest.—From the 20th. November, 1828, interest at the rate of 24d. 
per cent. per day, or £3 16s. per annum, was to be allowed by the com- 
missioners to the trustees, and at the rate of 24d. per cent. per day, or 
£3 8s. 5d. per annum, by the trustees to the depositors. Upon deposits 
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the interest payable to the trustees, by the 57 Geo. IIL, c. 105 & 130, was. 
3d. per diem, or £4 11s, 3d. per cent. per annum. By the 9 Geo. IV., c. 92, 
the interest. payable to the trustees was 24d. per cent. per diem, and the 
interest payable to the depositors was. not to exceed 24d. per cent. per 
diem. By the 7 & 8 Vict,, c. 8, the interest was reduced, from the 20th 
November, 1844, to £3 5s. per cent. per annum to the trustees, and the 
- interest payable to the depositors was not to exceed £3 10s. per cent. per 
annum, or 2d. per diem. There is, however, great difference between 
the declared rate and the distributed rate. The difference in some banks 
is about 1s. 3d. per cent., but in others much more. In the opinion of 
Mr. Craice, not more than one-tenth of all the banks make out fair and 
honest returns. The rate per cent. of interest granted to trustees from 
1818 to 1828 was £4 11s. 3d. From 1829 to 1844, £3 16s.'04d:; and 
from 1845 to, 1857, £3 5s. The loss caused by the difference between 
the interest received and paid by the commissioners is considerable. It 
amounts yearly from £20,000 to £30,000. Since 1844 the total loss 
amounted to £2,774,050. In the opinion of Mr. Boopxz, a fixed rate of 
interest is very desirable for depositors. Depositors do not understand a 
fluctuating rate of interest. Were a higher rate of interest given, the 
deposits would be much greater. As it is, depositors draw out their de- 
posits to employ them in more speculative concerns. Mr. Marrianp said 
that the highest rate of interest that could safely be offered should be 
given for small savings. The commissioners should have power to regu- 
late the rate of interest both to trustees and depositors. Mr. MEIKLE was 
of opinion that a fixed or uniform rate of 3 per cent. shonld be given to 
depositors, and that the interest on two-thirds of the capital invested in 
eet securities should be an unvarying rate of 34 per cent. Mr. 

EAKER said that depositors of small sums looked more to the safety of 
their money than the amount of interest they receive. Mr. Craie said 
that a rate of £2 17s. or £2 18s. per cent. is satisfactory to depositors. 
Mr. Marrianp was of opinion that the interest payable to depositors 
should vary according to the market rate of interest. The Scotch banks 
pay a fluctuating rate of interest. But the changes should be made 
only twice in the year. Mr. Syxes suggested that the interest to 
depositors should be 3 per cent. on sums up to £100, and where 
the depositors exceed £100, only 2 per cent. on the portion in excess 
of £100. 


Deposits and Depositors.—By the 9 Geo. IV., c. 92, it was provided 
that the savings of minors might be invested, and that deposits might be 
made by married women. Charitable societies were authorized to invest 
sums not exceeding £100 per annum, or £300 in the whole. Friendly 
societies were also authorized to subscribe any portion of their funds into 
savings banks; but a friendly society enrolled after the 28th July, 1828, 
could not invest more than £300, principal and interest included. No 
money was allowed to be deposited without the name and profession and 
residence of the depositor. stees were not-to receive from any one de- 
positor more than £30 in any one year, nor more than £150 in the whole; 
and when the deposit and interest amounted to £200, interest was to 
cease, ‘Trustees were not to receive from persons whose deposits 
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amounted to £150. Depositors were allowed to,withdraw the deposits 
and again subscribe, provided the same did not in any one year exceed 
£30. Deposits were authorized to be withdrawn from one savings bank 
and placed in another. Should a depositor die, leaving any sum exceed- 
ing £50, the same was not to be. paid without probate or letters of ad- 
ministration. Administration bonds for effects under £50 were exempt 
from stamp duty. When the effects of a person dying intestate did not 
exceed £50, the deposits were to be divided according to the rales of the 
institution. By the 3 Will. IV., c. 14, no depositor could deposit more 
than £30 in one year, ending on the 20th November. By the 7 & 8 
Vict., c. 83, the deposits from one depositor could not exceed £30 in any 
year, nor £150 in the whole; and when deposits and interest amounted 
to £200 the interest was to cease—except with respect to deposits 
amounting to £200 on the 28th July, 1828—but no such depositor was 
allowed to make further deposit so long as his deposits amounted to or 
exceeded £150. The progress.of savings banks was shown, from the 

that whilst in 1831 the number of depositors was 437,000, in 1856 the 
number was 1,341,000. The amount of deposits in 1831 was £14,595,000; 
in 1856, £34,946,000. The number of savings banks in 1840 was 546; 
and in 1857, 601. Sir A. Y. Spzarman,was of opinion that the present 
limit of £150 upon deposits should not be reduced. Mr. Boonie said 
that it would be advantageous if the limits of annual deposit were 
increased to £50, and of total deposit to £250. In this opinion, Mr. 
Saintspury, Mr. Wortizy and Mr. Marrzanp concurred, provided the 
rate of interest be reduced, and there be a ready access to the public 
fund. Mr. Mermxe and Mr. Srurrock objected to any alteration of the 
limits of deposits, 


Investments or Purchases (National Debt Office.)—By the 57th Geo. 
IIL, c. 105, the money paid in on savings banks account was to be in- 
vested in three-and-a-half per cent. bank annuities. By subsequent acts, 
the money was to be invested in bank annuities or exchequer bills. The 
purchases of stock are made upon the order of the Comptroller-General, 
and he acts under the direction of the department; but no exchequer 
bills are bought except under the special direction of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Sir A. Y. Spzarman stated that he had, on his own author- 
ity, bought stock from time to time, as the state of the balance required 
it; and contended that he has legally such authority by virtue of his 
office, and he did not hold himself responsible to give any explanation of 
his proceedings to the trustees and managers of banks. The practice of 
the commissioner is, when the balance at the bank appears to be larger 
than is necessary, gradually to apply it to the purchase of stock at the 
price of the day. Thus, between 1828 and 1844, stock was sold to the 
amount of £8,166,551, and purchased to the amount of £8,816,400; 
exchequer bills were bought to the amount of £19,888,100, and sold 
£13,041,500. Mr. Wortrey believed that the present system of dealing 
with the funds of savings banks, the funds being mixed up with the gov- 
ernment or public fund, was injurious to the saving banks. Lord Monr- 
EAGLE also said that the present use of savings banks’ money is entirely 
at variance with the original design. He complained chiefly against the 
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power which is vested jn the commissioners to change the securities, and 
thus become active agents upon the stock market. Mr. Boopzz stated 
that the trustees and managers of savings banks had prepared a bill pro- 
viding for the investment of one-third of the fund in the drainage of 
land, so as to produce increased interest. Mr. Sixes also suggested that 
one-third of the capital of savings banks should be invested in freehold 
securities and in debentures of railways, &c. Of the same opinion was 
Mr. Dzaxer, Mr. Jameson and Mr. Finney. 


Exchequer Bills—Mr. Boopuz showed the objections existing to the 
ractice of dealing in stock and exchequer bills, and of exchanging one 
for the other. The practice prevailed between 1828 and 1844, It was 
then discontinued till 1853, when it was revived, and has been continued 
ever since. Lord Monteaatz also had strong objections to the power of 
funding exchequer bills bought for the savings banks at the price of the 
uarter at which they were bought. Sir A. Y. Spearman, however, stated 
that the savings bank fund on the 20th November, 1857, was £34,399,082 
stock, whereas, if there had been no investment in exchequer bills or bonds 
since 1853, the amount would have been £34,207,371 stock. Exchequer 
bill purchases are made in two modes. If the purchases are to be made 
in the market, the Comptroller-General directs the Chief Cashier of the 
Bank of England to make the purchase, in the same manner as he directs 
him to purchase stock; and the Chief Cashier having made the purchase 
and received the exchequer bills, pays for them out of the savings banks 
fund, under a general authority to do so, and carries the exchequer bills 
to the credit of the commissioners. The other mode is, where the govern- 
ment desire to issue temporary exchequer bills, such as deficiency bills or 
ways and means bills ; deficiency bills being bills issued under the authority 
of the act 57 Geo. IIL, to enable the government to provide for a tem- 
porary deficiency in money in the exchequer, to pay the charges accrued 
due on the consolidated fund at the close of the quarter. Such deficiency 
bills are issued either to the Bank of England, or, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is of opinion that they should be held temporarily, by the 
commissioners for the reduction of the national debt, then through the 
Bank of England to the commissioners, the bank having paid the nioney 
to the exchequer, and being repaid upon the same day out of the savings 
bank fund ; such bills are held until the treasury redeem them through 
the bank, and those bills are often renewed backward and forward. When 
redeemed, similar amounts, or larger or smaller amounts, are issued again, 
whenever the state of the balances in the exchequer’ at the close of the 
quarter renders it necessary. On the other hand, the ways and means 
bills are bills of somewhat of the same character; but they are not 
chargeable upon the produce of the current quarter; they are chargeable 
upon the revenue of the next succeeding quarter, and they are received 
precisely in the same manner as in the case of the deficiency bills. Sup- 
ply bills are of a more permanent character, and are often held on from 
year to year, and are exchanged from year to year. 


National Debt Office—The National Debt Commissioners and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Master of the Rolls, the Chief 
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Baron of the Exchequer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Accountant- 
General of the Court of Chancery, and the Governor and Deputy-Gover- 
nor of the Bank. The Board meet once in every quarter. eir powers 
are defined by Act of Parliament. The National Debt Commissioners 
date from the creation of the sinking fund in 1786. "When a savings 
bank is first established, the first act the trustee must fulfil is to forward a 
certificate of the appointment of trustees. The next stage is an applica- 
tion from them for the regulations of the commissioners to appoint an 
agent in London to transact the pecuniary business of the trustees, in the 
paying of money into and in the withdrawing of money from the Na- 
tional Debt Office. When the banks wish to invest money, they send up 
a notice, signed by two trustees, stating the amount which is to be in- 
vested ; and upon the presentation of that notice by the agent, an order 
is given from the National Debt Office tothe Bank of England to receive 
the money, and place it to the account of fhe Commissioners for the fund 
for the Banks of Savings. The only cqmtrol which the National Debt 
Commissioners had over the officeks./of savings banks, is the power to 
call for details of expenditure. The expenditure of the National Debt 
Office amounts to £12,000 or £1 ayear. 

Deficiency Savings Bank Fu ‘There jhas been a loss of between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 in th@'savings bank fund during the last six 
years. The meaning of the words “ balancée.déficient,” as explained by 
Mr. Boop1s, is, that the funds, According to the value of the day, would 
be insufficient to meet the claims of the trustees of savings banks, Sir 
A. Spgzarman, however, denied the accuracy of the statement in regard 
to the amount of loss on the fund. He stated that the system of dealing 
with the savings banks’ money is calculated to produce a very serious 
loss, inasmuch as the banks mostly pay in when the funds are high, and 
draw out when they are low. | 


Wiscoxsin.—Meeting of Bankers.—The convention of the Bankers of Wisconsin, 
called for the purpose of considering the propositions set forth in the recent cireu- 
lar of the Bankers of Milwaukee, relative to a system of redemptions of bank notes 
at some central point, was organized by the election of the Hon. Wu. M. Dennis, of 
Watertown, as President, and S. A. Bean, of Waukesha, as Secretary. Fifty banks 
ree to the call. After full consideration and a conference with the Bankers 
of Milwaukee, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That while we are at this time unwilling to enter into any general system 
of central redemption, the banks are recommended to accede to the request ex- 
pressed in the circular of the: Milwaukee Banks, issued on the 26th April last, until 
the annual meeting of the Bankers’ Association, provided that the 3 of 1 per cent. 
from the annual rates of the New-York Exchange shall cover all charges, and pro- 
vided tlrat all redemptions be made in-Milwaukee. > 

Resolved, That the country banks and bankers be requested to refuse to receive 
Illinois currency unless at a discount equal to that placed upon the same by the 
Milwaukee Bankers. 

Resolved, That the Directors of the Bankers’ Association be requested to forward 
to each bank in the State, .a copy of the foregoing resolutions, and ‘to signify its 
nssent to the plan set forth in said resolutions, to the Secretary of the Association, 
within ten days from this date, May 19th, 1859. 

S.A. Bzan, Secretary. Wu. M. Danwis, President. 
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THE FUTURE VALUE OF GOLD. 


From Fraser’s Magazine, June, 1859. 


I. Money,.a medium of Exchange. II. Conditions which determine the 
Vaiue of Money. III. Effect of New Discoveries, IV. Difference 
between Coin and Bullion. V. Influences which prevent a diminution 
in value. VI. Consequences of a Diminution in Value. VII. Case of 
the English Fund Holders. 


“Wuar is a pound?” Sir Robert Peel once asked. The question is 
simple enough now, if it was not always so. There was once a time when 
men of considerable intelligence and good education might be pardoned 
if they hesitated how to answer it. There was atime when the pound 
most familiar to Englishmen was a piece of paper bearing the bank’s 
“promise to pay,” a promise which had not been kept for twenty years. 
Before that time our principal money had been the silver shilling; and 
our golden money had been issued and received as worth so many shil- 
lings,—the number of shillings which were to be given for a golden piece 
of fixed size and —— being determined by law, and not always remain- 
ing the same. The habit of seeing gold and silver used together in pay- 
ment, either being legal tender up to any amount, had tended to confuse 
men’s minds as to the real character of the pound which was represented 
by that piece of paper before them; and when fortwenty years there had 
been no means of exchanging the representation for the thing it repre- 
sented, no wonder that there should be considerable doubt as to what that 
thing really was. 

Since 1819 there has been no excuse for any ignorance or doubt upon 
the subject. The Bank Act of that year disposed of the question once 
for all. It directed that the “promise to pay” one pound should be re- 
deemed ; and it fixed the mode of redemption, by ordering the bank to 
pay in gold, at the rate of one ounce of gold for each sum of £3 17s. 10}d. 
that it had promised. In doing this, the act determined for the future 
what the pound should be. Since that time no man has had any excuse 
for supposing it to be anything else than a piece of gold, containing a 
very little more than a quarter of an ounce. ’ 

t is necessary to be particular, even to tediousness, in explaining the 
simple principles of our monetary system, because many writers upon the 
subject have obscured it with elaborate and complicated theories, which 
treat money as a thing subject to peculiar laws of its own, difficult of 
comprehension, and entirely different from those which govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of all other articles of value. The fact is, that 
metallic money is simply a commodity like any other, possessing certain 

ualities which, while they in no way affect its relation to other commodi- 
ties, fit it to render certain special services for which no other commodity 
is equally suitable. But all the laws which regulate the quantity, the dis- 
tribution and the value of all other kinds of wealth, are equally applica- 
ble to gold and silver as to corn and cotton. There is no mysterious 
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virtue attached to them by nature which exempts them from those laws; 
and the artificial arrangements which constitute them the “medium of 
exchange,” confer on them no advantage essentially different from those 
possessed by commodities in general, if we except that of being always 
marketable. 

The rydest barter very soon suggests the want of a standard of value ; 
of something by reference to which we may express, in a positive form, 
the relative values of different articles; the quantity of each which is 
equivalent in exchange to a certain quantity of another. Horses, oxen, 
spears, bows and arrows, tents, sheep, corn, skins, and other produce of 
rude tribes, are to be exchanged against one another. One horse may be 
reckoned worth half a dozen sheep; but this does not help us to know 
how many horses must be given for a tent, unless the tent also be rated 
at a certain number of sheep. A spear may exchange for a certain amount 
of corn; but if the purchaser have only skins to sell, this does not much 
help him to know how many skins he ought to give for the spear. The 
want of a common article, in general demand, which can be used to 
measure the value of all other commodities, is generally felt. Gradually, 
in most cases, there grows up a habit of referring to one particular kind 
of wealth—perhaps to sheep—as a measure of all the rest. The horse is 
worth six sheep, the ox is worth three, the spear two, the tent twelve— 
and so on. And thus sheep are made into money, in one of its functions 
—that of servirfy as a standard of value. They are not a convenient one, 
it is true, inasmuch as one sheep differs so much from another in worth ; 
but they form a far better standard than the imaginary one said to have 
been adopted by an African tribe. I have read that this people have so 
far advanced in intelligence as to have recourse to a wholly arbitrary 
measure of value; reckoning one article as worth ten, another twelve, 
another twenty, of a thing which does not exist, and is not even supposed 
to exist. Of course there is no security against any amount of variation 
in an imaginary standard; but custom probably fixes the nominal value 
of certain of the commodities most in request, and these will then deter- 
mine the price of the rest. 

But such a money does not serve at all, and cattle or sheep as money 
serve but very ill, the second purpose which money answers in all civil- 
ized communities—that of a medium of exchange. The exigencies even 
of a nascent trade require a means of purchase other than direct barter of 
commodities between producer and consumer. The consumer of corn 
may be only a producer of skins—a huntsman or a shepherd, who has 
only sheep to sell; and the producer of corn may be in no immediate 
want of either, and may not be disposed to take them for the chance of get- 
ting in exchange for them what he does happen to want. He will much 
more readily accept any thing that is always valuable in itself, is easily 
carried, and does not lose its value by keeping. And thus metals—first 
the coarser and cheaper, and then the more precious—come to be passed 
from hand to hand as money—given by purchasers to producers of other 
goods, who do not intend to keep the new commodity for their own use, 
but who receive it in order that with it they may purchase the goods 
they do intend to use. This is the origin of money as a medium of 
laa. 
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It is conceivable, that these two functions of money might be performed 
by entirely different commodities. There is nothing to prevent the value 
of articles from being measured in sheep, while they are paid for in bars of 
iron; also possessing an ascertained value in relation to the same standard, 
We see something of this kind at this day, wherever gold is the princi- 
pal money in use, while the standard of the country is silver. « We saw 
something of this kind in England during the suspension of cash pay- 
ments; when trade was carried on by means of bank notes, while the 
standard of the realm was metallic. But in these cases, as must generally 
happen, there is a tendency to measure the value of everything in the 
commodity which is the general means of purchasing everything: a 
tendency too strong to be overcome unless by a deeply-rooted habit, sup- 
ported by grave reasons of obvious utility. Still, such a severance be- 
tween the standard of value and the medium of exchange is possible, 
especially as the qualities required by the two are somewhat different. 
Fixity of value, liable to few fluctuations or to none, is the chief if not 
the sole requisite of the former. The one important thing in choosing 
the standard by which we measure the value of all other articles, is that 
we should not select one likely to be subjected to changes which would 
vitiate our measurements, just as the first requisite of a measure of length 
is that it should not be liable to shrink or expand itself. But in the 
medium of exchange this quality is perhaps of less importance than those 
of portability and durability —the one enabling men to carry a considera- 
ble value in small compass, the other to keep their means of purchase by 
them undiminished until the occasion of purchasing shall arrive. 

It has been because gold and silver, of all available commodities, most 
amply fulfil all these requirements, that we almost universally find one or 
the other, or both, employed both as measure of value and medium of ex- 
change—in a word, fulfilling all the — of money. Copper, iron or 
brass answer those purposes for a short time, while they are scarce, and 
the means of producing them in greater quantities are as yet unknown. 
But as the production pra increases, these commoner metals lose at 
once the stability essential to a standard, and the value requisite for a con- 
venient medium of commerce; and the more expensive and rarer metals 
—-silver first, and then gould in conjunction with silver—take their place. 
It becomes the fashion to estimate the value of all goods in silver; it be- 
comes usual for convenience sake to make payment of all purchases by a 
proportionate weight of silver. This it is which constitutes silver what 
we call money. By and by, in most cases, to save the trouble and annoy- 
ance of weighing on every occasion of purchase, the governments of 
civilized communities undertake the duty of dividing the metal used for 
commercial transactions into ingots of a convenient size, the weight and 
fineness, and consequently the value, of which is certified by the govern- 
ment stamp imposed on them. 

In all this there is nothing which in any way distinguishes the com- 
modity employed as money from any other. Its value depends on pre- 
cisely the same conditions as those which determine the value of cloth, 
or bread, or skins. Its immediate value depends on the proportion be- 
tween the demand for it and the supply of it. Its permanent value will 
neither fall much below, nor rise By, 1 above the cost of production. 
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In making these statements, there are two things to be taken in account. 
First, though the supply of metallic money may at any particular time or 
place greatly exceed the demand for it, there will not necessarily be any 
considerable fluctuation in value. If the merchant who finds himself at 
Pekin with a superabundant supply of corn, knows that he can hope for 
no other mafket without a long journey or a long delay, he will lower 
the price of his commodity, and force a sale, rather than incur the loss 
entailed by holding a large stock of so perishable an article for any great 
length of time, or transporting it to any considerable distance. But if 
he have more silver than he can there dispose of at a profitable rate, he 
will prefer holding it*and taking it elsewhere to selling it at a loss, be- 
cause it is at once durable and easy to remove; and is, moreover, almost 
sure of finding a market at any place or time. And thus, while the price 
of all perishable commodities, and of all those which are difficult of tran- 
sport, may vary immensely in different countries, it is only under most 
exceptional circumstances that the value of gold or.silver in any one place 
can ever differ materially from its value in another, or can change greatly 
from time to time, except in consequence of a permanently increased 
demand or a any restricted supply, or vice versa. 

Another peculiarity which belongs to gold and silver, in common with 
certain other substances of which the production is limited to particular 
places, is that natural conditions or artificial regulations may impose upon 
them an artificial value considerably above their cost price, and perma- 
nently maintain them at a rate higher than their natural value. If all the 
gold and silver mines of the world were in the possession of a single indivi- 
dual, the owner might charge a price for their produce far greater than 
the real value, if he chose to limit the supply so as to make it fall far 
short of the natural demand. In this way the price of cinnamon was 
once kept up, a portion of each year’s crop being destroyed, so that the 
remnant, being less than was wanted in the world, commanded a “ mono- 
poly price.” Again, if the governments of Australia and California chose 
to fix an import duty on gold, they could certainly raise its price to all 
the rest of the world, because a supply adequate to the demand, even at 
the price as raised by such a duty, could not be obtained elsewhere. But 
gold and silver—or in other words, money—is only liable to this artificial 
rise of price because, from natural laws, the production of it is liable to 
be monopolized by particular nations. It differs in no respect from other 
commodities subject to the latter liability; and as the sources from which 
it is produced are now so various, it is hardly necessary to take such a 
possibility into serious consideration. 

In inquiring, then, into the conditions which determine the value of 
money, relatively to all other commodities, and into the effect of any al- 
teration in those conditions, it is not necessary to regard it as in any way 
differing from other articles of exchange. Its value is determined, like 
that of land, or marble, or coal, by the proportion between the supply 
and the demand for it, and that proportion is ultimately settled, on along 
average of years, by the cost of its production—or rather, by the cost of 
production of the most costly portion of the supply required. For if the 
world can consume, at a price of say a quarter of corn per ounce, 2,000,000 
ounces of gold annually, and if there be means to produce 1,900,000 
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ounces at nine-tenths of a quarter, and only the last 100,000 ounces 
wanted cost a quarter of corn per ounce in production, since these would 
not be produced uniil the price had risen to one quarter of corn per 
ounce of gold, the price would rise to that amount, and the whole supply 
of 2,000,000 ounces would have to be purchased at that rate. 

Now, the demand for gold consists of two elements: ‘a demand for 
gold for industrial purposes, and a demand for commercial purposes; a 
demand for gold as a material of manufactures, and demand for gold as a 
material of money. Of these the latter is by far the larger. The amount 
of gold used for the purposes of ornament and luxury is incredibly small. 
In the first place, the quantity of gold plate in existence is very trifling ; 
and from its durability, the quantity yearly manufactured is more insig- 
nificant still. In the next place, the perfection at which the goldbeaters’ 
art has arrived, enables him to cover with a mere atom of gold a surface 
of enormous extent. M.Micuar. Cueva ier, in the little treatise which 
Mr. Cospen has translated, tells us some interesting facts upon this point. 

Fourteen millions of leaves, laid one upon another, would make a thick- 
ness of only about 39 inches. A cubic metre of solid gold, which in 
truth would weigh not less than 680,440 ounces, would suffice to gild a 
surface of 3,450 acres, and 35,300 ounces would cover about 179 acres 
with gold. It is a result which quite confounds the imagination. And 
yet the metal used in the manufacture of gold lace is spread over a much 
larger surface. The substance of the threads of which this lace is made 
consists of silver, the surface only being of gold, and one gramme of gold, 
worth 2s, 10d., suffices to gild a thread 120 miles in length. In a piece 


of twenty francs there is gold enough to cover a thread which would ex- 
tend from Calais to Marseilles. 

It appears that the quantity of gold annually consumed for all these 
purposes—plate, gilding, jewelry and the like—must be estimated at con- 
siderably less than a million of ounces (about £3,880,000) annually. 

Clearly, then, the chief element in the demand for fot is commercial : 


the supply of gold is principally used up as money. e need for golden 
money, then, will be the main influence regulating the value of gold in 
the markets of the world, in conjunction with those circumstances which 
determine the supply to be annually offered therein. And this need for 

olden money depends on three circumstances: the extent to which gold 
is adopted as the medium of exchange among commercial communities, 
the extent of business to be transacted, and the extent to which the ar- 
rangements of credit dispense with the use of money. 

In most oriental countries, silver is the principal medium of exchange, 
the inhabitants being generally too poor to have common occasion for the 
use of coins representing so high a value as do the smallest convenient 
stamped portions of gold. Among the wealthier nations of Europe, gold 
is in more general use as a more convenient means of paying the larger 
sums which are required in their ordinary transactions, even where silver 
is the nominal money of the realm, and where gold coins circulate only 
as representing a certain quantity of silver—the mp value be- 
tween the two metals being fixed by law, and the gold coin representin 
twenty silver coins, more or less, as our shilling represents a twentiet. 
part of the golden coin which is our standard. Of course any change from 
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one to the other of these conditions, any growing use of gold as a medium - 
of exchange in place of silver, tends to increase the demand for and so to 
raise the value of gold just in proportion to the extent of the change. 

Again, it is evident that, other things remaining the same, the quantity 
of commodities to be bought and sold determines the demand for the 
value of gold. If there be no increased rapidity of circulation, no new 
means of dispensing with direct payment for every purchase, a double 
quantity of gold would be required to purchase a double quantity of 
goods, or to perform a double amount of business; and 3 an extra 
quantity of gold were not at hand, and other things were to remain the 
same, the result would be that one piece of gold must purchase twice as 
much of corn or cotton, iron or cloth, as before: in other words, the 
value of gold must be doubled. 

But, on the other hand, with an increased quantity of business come 
two other phenomena, which both have a contrary tendency. In the first 
place money circulates much more rapidly; and though this does not 
enable the same quantity of money to purchase an increased quantity of 
goods without increasing in value, it does enable the same quantity of 
money to purchase the same goods over and over again much more rapidly 
than could otherwise be done. And further, means are devised by which 
in very many transactions the agency of money is altogether dispensed 
with, Bank notes come into vogue, which enable the same quantity of 
gold money to do duty in several bargains at one and the same moment. 
The banker possesses £10,000 in gold; he issues “ promises to pay” for 
£10,000, which he lends to A., and then perhaps he lends the gold itself 
to B., and thus the same sum enables both A. and B. at the same instant 
to make purchases which, but for this arrangement, would require double 
the amount of metallic money. Other and more complex contrivances 
succeed, by some of which enormous transactions are managed without 
the aid even of bank notes. The London Clearing-House, I believe, does 
business to the extent of 2,000 millions sterling every year without any 
other means of payment than checks on the Bank of England, which are 
not paid in money, but carried to the account with the bank of the private 
banker who has received them at the Clearing-House. Such contrivances 
diminish the quantity of money necessary for the commercial transactions 
of the world. Thus the demand for gold is kept down, and its value re- 
duced, or prevented from rising, according as these improved facilities 
outstrip or only keep pace with the increase in the amount of business 
to be transacted. 

There is, however, a line below which the value of gold cannot perma- 
nently fall—a line in itself variable in the course of generations, but not 
liable to vary materially except in a long period of time. This line is 
fixed by the cost of production. If gold should at any time sink to so 
low a level that it would not purchase sufficient of other commodities to 
pay the gold producer as well as other peofacom, are on an average paid, 
the production of gold would diminish or cease nntil the supply in the 
hands of those who use it should become less than they were willing to 
receive at that low value. Its price would then gradually rise until it 
became once more profitable to produce it, and then, and not till then, 
would production begin to resume its former activity. 
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In stating these laws, simple and notorious. as they are among all men 
who clearly understand the first principles of economical science, I have 
been’ particular and precise even in details, because I believe that a 
great deal of confusion has been caused by certain writers whose habit it 
has been to speak of money as in some sense a thing apart and not sub- 
ject to the laws which control the course of exchange in regard to all other 
commodities, and because I think that not a little of the awe with which 
persons not familiar with economical studies regard the subject of “the 
eurréncy,” arises from the wholly unnecessary confusion and obscurity 
in which the topic has been thus involved. I have spoken of gold rather 
than of silver, because it is to a condition of things resulting from circum- 
stances affecting especially the production and value of the former that I 
am a to apply the rules of investigation which I have endeavored to 
explain. 

Tprery one is aware that on the discovery of America a very large 
quantity of gold and silver, and more especially the latter, began to flow 
into Europe. The effect of that discovery was consequently a fall in the 
value of those metals; that isto say, a rise in the prices of other com- 
modities as measured in money. Money became proportionally more 
plentiful, and: therefore less valuable; a given quantity of money would 
purchase less wine, less bread, less wool: in other words, the prices of 
wine, bread and wool were raised, as were those of almost all other ex- 
changeable articles, labor included. Every one knows that there was a 
time when from sixpence to a shilling was a reasonable wage for a day’s 
work, and when all commodities, except those of which the production 
has been enormously facilitated by the progress of art and the introduc- 
tion of machinery, were to be purchased at a proportionately lower 
rate than at present. It was not that sheep, or houses, or cloth, or 
timber were much more plentiful and less valuable then than now, but 
that gold and. silver were much more scarce, and therefore much more 
valuable than is now the case. 

The same increase of production which then took place in both gold 
and silver, has of late years been taking place in gold alone, with astonishing 
rapidity. In 1848, alluvial deposits of gold were discovered in California, 
and speedily attracted an immense concourse of zold-diggers. The produce 
went on increasing at an enormous rate. In 1851, a similar discovery was 
made in Australia, with the like effect: Mr. McCutxoc# estimates the 
amount produced in 1852 as follows. I take his lowest figures: 


California, about 
Other sourees, about 


Total not less than. .....6.e00eeseeeees eeeeoeees see £88,000,000 


Nor have we any great reason to suppose that the supply is likely to be 
exhausted for many years to come. The last historian of Victoria, Mr. 
M‘Comatr, estimates the Australian production of the year 1852 at the 
same rate as does Mr. McCuttocn. The Hconomist gives a series of figures, 
purporting to be an estimate of “ the sums of gol@ added to the previously 
existing stock,” which imply a very different calculation, if that journal 
means by the “ previously existing stock” that of the whole world. Its 
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estimate of the total increase made in 1852 is not greater than the amount 
assigned by others as the production of Victoria alone; and we cannot 
but suppose that the following table refers, or ought to refer only to the 
quantity imported into Europe. 

Added to the previously existing stock of gold. 


In 1852,. cccccccccccusecs £15,194,000° In 1855, .£19,875,000 
eevee 22,485,000 1856,...-. ececccccccn 21 275,000 
22,077,000 1857,. .ccccccvccece e+ 21,366,000 


M. Cuevatier calculates the probable production of gold during the 
next ten years at £35,000,000 per annum, which he considers as below the 
probable truth, and below the yearly average since 1851. However this 
may be, whatever may be the probable average of the future, or whatever 
may be the exact amount of the past production, it is quite clear that the 
stock of gold in the hands of the civilized world has increased since 1851 
by an enormous sum—according to the lowest calculation, by more than 
£120,000,000. What has been the effect of this heavy influx upon the 
value of the metal? and what may we expect the consequences of its 
continuance ? 

Obviously the thing naturally to be expected is that there should have 
been, since 1851, a serious diminution in the value of gold, as indicated by 
the prices of all commodities ; that prices should have risen greatly in all 
cases except where the progress of improvement in the arts of production 
may have cheapened any article, even as much as gold itself has (we should 
suppose) been cheapened by the great increase in its quantity. “Above all, 
we should expect to find that the prices of agricultural produce—the least 
liable of all commodities to be rapidly cheapened by improved means of . 
production—have greatly risen. Also, since there has been nothing, so 
far as I am aware, to lower the value of silver, we might expect: to find 
gold bearing a much lower price in silver money than formerly. If gold 
be really, as we should expect, cheapened or depreciated, then certainly 
the price of articles of food, estimated in gold, should have risen; and 
the price of gold, estimated in silver, should have fallen proportionately. 
As the former test of depreciation is liable to be affected by accidents of 
season and circumstance, as the value of agricultural produce varies very 
considerably from causes independent of the currency, it is to the relation 
between gold and silver that we must look at the proof and touchstone 
of alteration in the value of the former. Now, it is a remarkable fact 
that that relation has not varied more than two or three per cent. during 
the last eight years; and there is great reason to believe that this variation 
has been caused rather by an increased value of silver than by a deprecia- 
tion of gold. 

Silver is the current money, almost the only available money, of the 
great commercial countries of Asia. Gold is little in use for monetary 
purposes in India and China; and when remittances of bullion must be 
made to those countries, it is silver that is used for the purpose. It is 
not necessary for me here to detail the manner in which, by the action of 
recent events upon political and commercial finance, a steady drain of 
silver to the East has been for some time established. According to the 
Economist of March 12th, that drain has in the years 1852-57 drawn 
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away £55,000,000 of silver bullion from Europe. Such a drain might 
well tend to create a rise in the comparative value of silver, even if no 
circumstance had occurred to depreciate that of gold. This being the 
case, it is not a little surprising to find the figures which express the value 
of silver, estimated in gold, standing as they do. The following table 
shows the prices of silver from 1851 to 1859: ; 


1856,.0.ceeceeee eccccccccece 


Or, in 1856, gold was at its highest price, being worth 15.566 times as 
much as silver. In 1854 it was as its lowest price, and was then worth 
15.256 times as much as silver. At present the price of silver is higher, 
or that of gold lower, than it was in 1851 by an almost imperceptible 
_ fraction. This does not look much like a steady and serious fall in the 
value of gold. That value, measured by its best test, has not varied more 
than one-sixtieth, or less than two-per cent., during the last ten years. 

It would seem utterly superfluous to remark that the invariability of 
the price of gold in a country where gold is the standard has no bearing 
upon the question. But the errors even of well-informed persons, when 
speaking or writing without careful consideration, show that a misunder- 
standing on this point is quite possible. What M. Cuevauier says of silver 
in France is true of gold in England. If that metal should lose half its 
value and purchasing power, still an ounce of gold will remain worth 
£3 17s. 104d. so long as our standard shall remain the same, because of 
an ounce of gold £3 17s. 10}$d. can always be made. 

It is somewhat strange, by the way, to find the same author who so 
clearly explains this simple fact, making a statement, in another chapter, 
involving a contradiction to it. 

The price of an ingot, containing weight for weight, and fineness for 
fineness, the same quantity of gold as fifty pieces [of coin], may, accord- 
ing to circumstances, exceed them in value. It would be worth more if, 
under circumstances of real or supposed exigency, there were a great de- 
mand for ingots for coining at the same time that there were very few on 
offer in the market. 

Now, this seems to me simply impossible. How can it be worth while 
to give more than ten pounds for gold enough to make ten pounds? And 
if it be not worth’ while, how can we suppose that any mint could think 
of doing it? The cause which is here supposed to raise the value of the 
ingot in relation to the coin is precisely a rise in the value of the coin it- 
self. As if we were, when bread from any cause became dear, to be will- 
ing to give three loaves for corn enough to make two. M. CuEvauier 
quotes, in proof of this strange doctrine, the fact of the Bank of France 
having bought gold at a premium. But is it not obvious enough that if 
the bank did buy gold, in order to coin, at a premium, the price was not 
paid in gold coins ? 

There is a conceivable case in which an ingot of standard gold would 
be worth in the market more than the coin it would make. Suppose, in 
a country where stringent laws against melting or exporting the currency 
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exist and are actively executed, that an overplus of gold coin is forced 
upon the market by the miscalculations of the mint; if, then, there be a 
demand for gold for other purposes, while the value of the gold coins is 
depreciated by their nipetibadiaes, it might be worth while to pay for 
an ingot of the weight of twenty sovereigns, twenty sovereigns and a 
half, or even more; indeed, any price up to that which would induce 
people to melt coin in defiance of the penalties of the law. 

In no other case can the difference haven the value of the coin and 
the ingot be other than that imposed by the cost of coinage, where ‘this 
is thrown upon the owner of the gold. For, except where prohibitive 
laws exist, a coin is only a stamped ingot; and it is ridiculous to say 
that the stamp makes it less valuable, when its imposition does nothing 
more than certify its value for convenience of commerce. On the other 
hand, whenever there should be any demand for an extra supply of these 
stamped ingots, the difference of price which repaid the cost of coinage 
would be sufficient to secure it. 

How is it, to return from this digression, that the increased supply of 
gold has not perceptibly affected the relation between the values of gold 
and silver ? 

M. Cuevauier offers us a reply. France, he says, has acted as a para- 
chute to arrest the fall which would otherwise have occurred in the value 
of gold. In order to understand how this is meant, it is requisite to 
comprehend clearly the condition of the French monetary system. 

France enjoys—or perhaps we should say suffers—what some persons 
call a double standard. M. Curvatier denies the justice of this term as 
applied’ to the case of his own country; defining the “standard” to be 
that metal of which the monetary unit is made, which definition renders 
“a double standard” almost a contradiction in terms, But the fact re- 
mains that in France two kinds of metallic money exist, each at a nomi- 
nal value fixed by law, and therefore each bearing to the other a relation 
depending not on their actual values in the market of the world, but on 
those assigned to them by local legislation. Some readers may suppose 
for a moment that the same kind of thing exists in England. But it is 
to be remembered that here silver is not money in the sense in which 
gold is money. In the first place, its value depends on the value of gold 
alone. The shilling, by itself, is worth less than it pretends to be; but 
the law, by making it worth one-twentieth of a pound, gives it an addi- 
tional value ; and the government, by limiting the coinage of silver, pre- 
vents that arrangement from being disturbed. Further—and this is the 
more important element in the consideration—silver is not money in any 
transactions of large amount. It is only “legal tender” up to the 
amount of two pounds. For all commercial purposes, gold is our only 
money. In France, both gold and silver are money up to any amount. 
You may pay a debt of 1,000 francs either with 200 silver pieces of five 
francs, or with 50 gold pieces of twenty francs. And the relative value 
of gold and silver, as means of payment, is fixed by law; an ounce of 
gold will always go as far as 15.5 ounces of silver. 

The existence of a currency of this double kind has a peculiar effect 
on the consumption of either metal, when the supply of it is largely in- 
creased. If it become in any degree easier to procure gold than silver, if 
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an ounce of gold, for instance, be worth in the market only 15.3 ounces 
of silver instead of 15.5, then all persons who have money to pay will 
pay in gold instead of in silver, the law permitting them the option; and as 
silver money: will only bear the legal value in regard to gold money, it 
will cease to be used as money, and will be brought into the metal mar- 
ket. An extensive demand for gold will be thus created, side by side 
with an increased supply of silver; and unlgss either the value of silver 
should fall, or that of gold should rise, in consequence, so as once more 
to restore their actual relation in the market to that legally established in 
the currency, the process. will continue so long as any silver money re- 
mains to be drained away from the country in which this double cur- 
rency exists. 

Such has been the case of France during the last few years. Gold 
has, to an enormous extent, superseded silver in her currency; with a 
rapidity greatly accelerated by the drain of silver for exportation to the 
East, which has prevented the check being imposed, which the process of 
substitution would otherwise have received from the reaction caused by 
the diminished demand for silver for monetary purposes. This great ab- 
sorption of gold by the currency of France has probably tended to pre- 
vent a fall in the value of that metal in consequence of the increased 
supply; and this is what M. Cuzvatrer means when he says that France 
has acted as a parachute in retarding such a fall. 

This cannot, of course, continue long. An immense proportion of the 
silver money of France has already been drained away. There is not 

‘much more to be spared. When the substitution of gold has proceeded 
as far as it can proceed, when all the silver that can be spared is gone, 
her currency can absorb no more of the still-continued increase of gold, 
she can act as parachute no longer. She has done so already, says M. 
Cuevatier, to her own loss. More than £40,000,000 of silver have 
been taken from her, to be replaced by gold at a valuation above its real 
value; so that instead of receiving the worth of her silver, she has re- 
ceived two or or three per cent. less, and has lost perhaps nearly 
£1,000,000 sterling. I incline to suppose that this is a somewhat exag- 
gerated estimate of the loss sustained; but that loss there has been can- 
not reasonably be doubted; and it must be noted that this loss has been 
sustained in one way and by one party in all contracts; those, namely, 
who had money to receive in lieu of goods or services, and who have re- 
ceived money less valuable in reality than in name; who for every te 
francs they ought to have obtained in silver have received gold wo 
only 294 or 294 franes. 

But if gold have not fallen yet, are we to expect that it will fall? and 
if so, how soon and how much? These are questions by no means ony 
to answer, and to which I will not adventure a categorical reply. 
Cxrevaier is much more confident on these points than past experience 
seems to warrant. He appears to entertain no doubt that the value of 
gold will fall rapidly and fall far; and his suppositions and reasonings on 
this subject point clearly to a reduction of something like fifty per cent. 
Mr. McCuttoca, in his Commercial Dictionary,'speaks with more caution 
and reserve, but with an evident expectation of a speedy and serious fall. 

Professor Carrnes, in a very sensible paper on the subject, published in 
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the Journal of the Dublin Statistical Society of last January, takes a 
similar view; and even the Economist, which has lately devoted a series 
of very able articles to this topic, demonstrating clearly that no great 
change has as yet taken place in the value of gold, appears to anticipate 
a serious alteration in no long time. 

There is not the least doubt, as I have already said, that a large increase 
in the supply of gold must tend, like a large increase in the supply of any 
other commodity, to lower its value. If it do not lower it immediately, 
it must be because there are counteracting causes at work, which absorb 
a large portion of the increase. If it do not so to a large extent, it must 
be because a very small reduction in cost is sufficient to occasion a very 
considerable accession of demand; considerable enough, in fact, to absorb 
all the additional supply. 

First, = may be noticed that a reduction in the price of gold, though 
but a small one, may have a powerful effect in diminishing the supply. 
This would be the case if, as 1 am inclined to think, a considerable pro- 
portion of the extra supply we are now receiving is raised at a cost only 
just repaid by the present value of the produce. Almost all who have 
described the progress of gold-digging in Australia, seem to agree in re- 
presenting it as being, on the whole, by no means excessively profitable ; 
while it is an employment requiring great industry and perseverance, and 
involving much exposure, fatigue and privation. It would seem quite 
probable, then, that even a fall of ten per cent. or less, in the value of 
gold would cause in a few months a sensible diminution in the production. 

We have seen one of the causes to which the absence of any perceptible 
diminution in the value of gold has been supposed to be hitherto attribu- 
table. We have seen,-also, that this cause cannot continue to operate 
very much longer. It remains to be seen what other influences may ope- 
rate in retarding the effect which might be expected from the extraordi- 
nary supplies of gold which still continue to be received. 

And first, it is probable that in several countries in which, as in France, 
gold and silver circulate together on equal terms, the latter will be gradu- 
ally superseded by the former; as a depreciation of even one or two per 
cent. in the value of either metal renders its substitution for the other 
profitable enough to engage the attention of commercial men. In this 
way a certain quantity of gold will be absorbed before any marked effect 
is produced on its price in the markets of the world. 

Secondly, it is possible that the increase of business transactions may 
require an increased amount of metallic money. I do not think this by 
any means probable, since the inventions of credit are so wonderful, and 
its machinery so powerful, so extensive and so capable of improvement, 
that it is more likely that any increase of business, unless extraordinarily 
rapid, will be managed by increased facilities for the transaction of affairs 
without the intervention of money, than that it will involve the use of an 
increased quantity of bullion. Still, it is right to enumerate this as one 
among the influences which may retard a fall in the value of gold. 

Thirdly, according to some persons, an increased production of gold 
must stimulate the production of other commodities, and thus occasion 
a Ags increase of wealth, whick will prevent or retard the fall of the 
value of gold in relation to that of other articles of exchange. I confess 
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that I cannot comprehend the reasoning involved in this supposition. _ If, 
on a certain day in 1851, instead of gold being discovered in Australia, 
every person in the world had awakened to find his own stock of gold 
doubled in quantity,—would that have stimulated the production of the 
world at large? It is not easy to see why it should. But if not, how 
should the Australian discoveries produce that effect? Why should an 
increase in our stock of gold stimulate production more than an increase 
in our stock of corn, or wine, or oxen? This idea seems to arise from a 
confusion between money and wealth. Some people, I believe, imagine 
that if our stock of gold were, as just now suggested, miraculously doubled, 
our wealth, our capital, our means of enjoyment and of production, would 
be also doubled. But I do not understand how any one, who does not 
share this notion, consciously or unconsciously, can maintain that an in- 
ereased supply of gold stimulates production generally. ‘ 

A fourth retardatory influence is suggested by the Economist of March 
12th, connected with that just alluded to, and appearing to involve, in 
the manner in which it is stated, an error still more extraordinary : 

If an augmentation in business had arisen from any other cause, from 
the discovery of guano or of a new copper mine of very great importance, 
every one would concede that there must be a tendency, great or small, 
towards a rise in the value of the commodity which acts as the circulating 
medium of the mercantile world. There would be a new demand for it. 
If the new business is caused by the discovery of new gold, it tends just 
as much as it would if produced in any other way, to counteract the de- 
preciating tendency of an additional supply. 

If I have understood this passage aright, the Zconomist means to say 
that the increased supply of gold by adding, as would the produce of a 
new copper mine, to the quantity of merchantable commodities in exist- 
ence, adds to the value of the metal used to purchase them, and thus 
counteracts the depreciation it itself produces. 1 can hardly feel assured, 
however, that I am right in supposing that able journal to have committed 
itself to such a theory. For it seems as clear as daylight that in this 
agers we have to set gold against all other exchangeable commodities. 

e addition to the quantity of either side increases the exchangeable 
value of the other, and diminishes that of a given amount of the side in- 
creased. Thus, if there exist a given quantity of gold on the one hand, 
and a given quantity of other goods on the other, the produce of a cop- 
per mine is added to the second, and enhances the value of the gold: the 
produce of.a gold field is added to the first, enhances the value of the 
commodities, and diminishes that of the gold. 

Lastly, it is possible that a small reduction in the value of gold may 
lead to a large consumption of it for other purposes than those which it 
fulfils as money. It is possible that a largely increased use of gold may 
take place in the manufacture of plate, jewelry, ornaments, and articles 
of luxury generally. But when we consider the habits of the age, the 
perfection which the art of gilding has reached, dispensing with the use 
of solid gold for so many purposes, and employing so little metal to cover 

so large a surface; the great moderation in the use of jewelry imposed 
by the taste of an age which is by ng means ostentatious in proportion 
to its wealth, and the absence of any disposition to indulge in lavish dis- 
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lay of gold plate and ornament in the highest ranks of society; we can 
hardly assign to this source of consumption any very powerful retarding 
influence on the price of gold in its downward tendency. 

That the value of gold will fall, then, seems almost certain. How far 
it will fall, and how fast, depends on the effect of small reductions in 

rice both on production and consumption; and as it is impossible to 
predict that effect with any degree of certainty, it becomes economical 
writers to abstain from any confident expression of belief as to the rate 
at which the expected fall will proceed, and the point at which it will be 
checked. Perhaps it may be lawful to entertain a strong opinion that 
while that fall will be greater than any that has recently occurred or ap- 
peared, it is not very likely to approach the immense amount indicated 
by M. Curvauier. Twenty per cent. seems tobe a more likely amount 
than fifty; and, for convenience sake, in considering the probable effects 
of a fall, I will take twenty instead of M. Cueva.ier’s fifty per cent. as its 
probable extent. In doing so, however, I beg to be understood as having 
carefully avoided the presumption of fixing any amount as the probable 
limit of the depreciation to be expected. 

In regard to the rate at which such a fal] may take place, it is almost 
equally difficult to form any conjecture. That it will be gradual, and not 
exceedingly rapid, is the most natural supposition. The stock of gold 
already in existence is very large, even in proportion to the enormous 
supplies now yearly obtained, and therefore the addition made to it in a 
single year cannot be expected very materially to affect the price, espe- 
cially as it is one of those articles for which a certain demand will always 
exist, and which is not therefore liable to be greatly depreciated by a 
small increase in quantity. This is a matter of no trifling importance, as 
will be presently seen in considering the effects of the anticipated depre- 
ciation on various classes and interests. 

If to-day gold is worth fifteen and a half times as much as silver, and 
bears a proportionate relation to other commodities, and if at a future 
day it shall be worth only twelve times as much as silver, and have fallen 
proportionately in its power of purchasing other commodities, it is quite 
clear that some persons will have lost and others gained in real wealth 
by the derangement. The man who borrows to-day £1,000 will still 
have to pay £1,000 after the depreciation; but whereas to-day he has 
received the worth of something like 240 ounces of silver, he will then 
pay back only the worth of about 195 ounces of silver. His creditor will 
receive the same amount of gold, but he will not receive the same value 
as that which he lent. The money which now purchases for him to 
whom it is lent about 500 quarters of wheat will not then—if nothing 
shall have happened to affect the value of wheat itself—purchase for him 
to whom it is repaid more than 400 quarters. All debtors will have 
gained; all creditors will have lost. All persons who have engaged in 
contracts to pay money will gain by fulfilling those contracts in a depre- 
ciated currency, at the expense of those who pay now a given value to 
receive a smaller value hereafter. 

The extent of this mischief will depend exactly upon the rate at which 
the depreciation proceeds, and the length of time which elapses between 
its commencement and its completion. The more rapid its progress, the 
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greater its evil effects. If it could be supposed to occur in the course of 
a few days, the commerce of the world would be utterly deranged, and 
the first houses in Europe might be ruined at a blow. If it were spread 
over a few months, the mischief would be greatly reduced; if over a few 
years, commerce might be but little affected by it. If it occupied the 
lifetime of a generation, comparatively few, even of the non-commercial 
classes, would be serious sufferers. In proportion to the length of time 
over which the depreciation extends will be the limitation of its evils to 
the very few, though not unimportant, interests which must inevitably 
suffer, let it take what time it will; and even their misfortunes will be 
alleviated if their loss be gradual and not sudden. 

Setting aside commercial contracts, which generally involve liabilities 
extending only over a short period of time, there is a considerable mass 
of engagements which last for several years, and the effect of which will 
be materially altered by a depreciation of the monetary standard. The 
landlord who has let his farm on a lease for twenty-one years will, if a 
depreciation of twenty per cent. should be effected in fourteen years, find 
himself receiving for the last seven years only four-fifths of the return he 
expected—the money-rent remaining nominally the same. The mort- 
gagee of that landlord is in a still worse position. Should the depreci- 
ation be complete before the period of his mortgage has expired, he will 
not only have received in interest a smaller value than he calculated upon, 
but the sum which he originally lent will be returned to him worth less 
by a fifth than when he lent it. The latter liability attaches to the man 
who has insured his life for a fixed sum; but he has the advantage of 
paying his premiums in a gradually depreciating currency, and has there- 
fore lost only a portion of the difference between the value of the £1,000 
for which he insured at the times of contract and of fulfilment. Exactly 
inverse to this is the case of the annuitant, who has paid at thirty-five 
£1,000 for a yearly annuity of £60 or thereabouts, and finds at sixty that 
his little income is worth only four-fifths of what it once was. 

But a greatly protracted period of slow depreciation would consider- 
ably mitigate these evils, inasmuch as comparatively few contracts are 
now entered into which will not be completely fulfilled before the end of 
a quarter of a century; and if the process of depreciation proceed but 
slowly, it will only be those who have entered into contracts involving 
the receipt of money very many years hence who will be -serious losers. 
Commerce and business will gradually adjust themselves to the gradually 
changing value of money; wages and prices will rise as slowly as that 
value falls, and the evil effects of the depreciation in their extremest form 
will affect but a few classes. 

There.is, however, one way in which a good many persons, who. may 
at first sight seem in a tolerably safe position, will prove sufferers to.some 
degree by the change. I speak of those who depend not on fixed in- 
comes, but on the wages of labor, but whose wages are determined by 
custom, not by competition. It requires a little reflection, perhaps, to 
assure us how numerous these persons are. I will take one or two in- 
stances. The fees of physicians and barristers are determined by custom. 
Competition among them does not cause them to accept lower remunera- 
tion in order to get more work: the etiquette of their profession and the 
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social usage, which are enormously powerful even in England, forbid it. 
All that competition can do is to divide the work and the pay among a 
greater number of claimants. In the same way a fall in the real value of 
their wages will not for a long time affect the custom which fixes the 
nominal amount. _When gold shall be worth only four-fifths of its pre- 
value, we shall still give only a guinea to our physician; and the 
ee marked on the barrister’s brief will not be increased from two guineas 
to two and a half, or from four guineas to five. Similarly, it is probable 
that the prices paid for many services which are now remunerated on an 
understood scale, as is the case with a great part of the intellectual labor 
of the country, will not rise in any degree until long after those prices 
have become less valuable than they are now. When wheat shall be at 
50s. a quarter instead of 40s., and when silver shall be worth one-twelfth, 
and not one-fifteenth as much as gold, the clerk will still enter one gov- 
ernment office at a salary of £75, and another at a salary of £100. The 
curate will still find his stipend £100, and not £125. I doubt whether 
even newspaper articles will not be paid just at their present rate, and 
bankers’ clerks receive just their present salary. It is so now in some 
cases. The customary pay of a juryman is still—if it be ever now re- 
ceived—the eightpence or a shilling a day which once repaid the labor 
and time bestowed on his duties by the farmer or shopkeeper. In no 
other case, probably, would the effect of custom be.so enduring; but in 
all those I have enumerated, and in many besides, it may last long enough 
to produce considerable inconvenience and injustice. 

There is one class who are certain to suffer, however slowly the depre- 
ciation may proceed, in all States which have a gold currency—the credi- 
tors of the State. They are in the position of perpetual annuitants. 
They will lose something, more or less, while the depreciation grows 
more and more; and when it is complete, they will have lost for ever a 
portion of the value of their property. Here is a real injustice; not be- 
cause they take their fair chance with others, investing in the funds on 
speculation, as in any other property, trusting to a fair calculation of its 
probable value; but because many of them have been forced by legal 
conditions to invest in this manner, whether they liked it or no. ‘The 
practice of the Court of Chancery is, I am told, to refuse to indemnify 
trustees against the loss they may sustain by unlucky investments of the 
property entrusted to them—no matter how prudently and honestly they 
may have acted—unless they have invested in the Funds. If they make 
choice of any other investment, they do so at their own peril. A com- 
pulsion is thus exercised in favor of the public debt, grounded on regard 
for the interest of the ward, which becomes a grievous injury to him if 
the property is to be depreciated mean time by a fall in the value of the 
standard metal. If the property of a child now a year old be thus in- 
vested in the funds, and if in twenty years gold shall have fallen in value 
ten per cent., then, though he may, on attaining his majority, receive the 
same nominal sum, he has really been robbed of one-tenth of the value 
of his property by the sanction and under the authority of the State, 
which gains the benefit of his loss. This seems a hard case. 

It mav be answered that the other investments which might have been 
sought, had no such intervention been made by the legal authorities, are 
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equally liable to depreciation from the same cause. But this is not quite 
true. Let us consider one of the most popular investments—railway 
shares. As these represent property dependent for its value upon con- 
siderations in no way affeeted by a change in the value of gold, their 
nominal — will rise, as that declines, just as the price of corn or cotton 
goods. e same will be the case with other investments of this ; 
with all, indeed, which do not represent, or are not liable to be paid 
by, a fixed sum of money. 

The case of the English fundholder, then, under a depreciation in the 
value of gold, is such as fairly to entitle him to the favorable considera- 
tion of the State. At the same time there can be no doubt that not only 
in law, but even in foro conscientia, our strictly binding obligation is 
limited to the repayment of the amount of standard money which we 
promised to repay, or to the continued payment of that rate of interest, 
in standard money, which was the condition of the loan. And unless the 
agronintion of gold should be sudden and striking, so as to enlist strong 
public reper on behalf of the sufferers, there is little chance that the 
statesmen who have charge of the public interests will consent, on behalf 
of the public, to forego the advantage they may honestly—even if not 
quite honorably—reap by the possible variations of the market. Only a 
very forcible and rapid decline in the value of gold would be in the least 
likely to induce us even to take into consideration the remedy proposed 
by M. Chevalier—the alteration of our standard from gold to silver, and 
the } .erop of our debts in the undepreciated metal. Honesty does not 
bind us to it; and we are hardly likely to err on the side of over-gene- 
rosity towards the public creditor. 

The ease of France is different. Silver is her standard; and though 
the law allows her, if she please, to pay her debt in gold at a fixed rate, 
yet I agree with M. Chevalier in thinking that those who lent a thousand 
francs—or let us say five thousand grammes of silver—have a right to 
receive the same in return; and not in lieu thereof a quantity of gold 
once worth as much, but when they receive it worth a four thousand 
grammes of silver. The “double currency” is, in fact, on occasion of a . 
depreciation in either of the metals, an instrument by which the debtor 
may profit, to the detriment of the creditor; and the State, which was 
guilty of the oversight that rendered such an injustice possible, has at’ 
east no moral right to “ make its own advantage of its own wrong.” Those 
who wish to see this point fully reasoned out had better refer to the trea- 
tise I have already so often quoted. The financial obligations of France 
will there be found more fully discussed than it is necessary to discuss 
them here. 

To recapitulate in a few words. It seems that, though there has been 
as yet no perceptible decline in the value of gold, such a decline must be 
expected ere long, though no prudent writer will undertake to predict its 
exact extent or duration. But we have a right to hope that it will be so 

ual as to prevent the infliction of ruinous losses on individuals, and 

e disturbance of commercial credit, which must occur from a sudden 
depreciation. Certainly, the experience of the eight years which have 
elapsed since the last of the great gold discoveries, while it has warned 

us against the expression of. any hasty judgment on the possibilities of 
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the future, has taught us to look much more calmly and with much less 
alarm on the effects of the mighty increase in our supplies of gold which 
is taking place than those could do who were first startled by the pro- 
spects of financial de ment which seemed to threaten us when those 
discoveries took place. Eight years, with an annual supply of from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five millions, and no mischief done, may tend in some 
degree to tranquilize our minds in regard to future contingencies, 


BANKING AND CURRENCY IN 1859, 
Wirn Remarks on THE Proposep Increase or Smart Banks, 


Nortices have been given, as required by the statute, that applications 
will be made to the next session of the legislature of Pennsylvania for 
the incorporation of seventeen new banks in that State, seven of which 
to be located in the city of Philadelphia, viz. : 


Names of Banks. . Location. 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank,....Philadelphia, 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank, 54 
Eastern Market Bank, 
Manufacturers’ “ 
Quaker Cit * 
Continenta’ 2 
Farmers and Manufacturers’ Bank, 
Conestoga Bank, 
» Bank of Carlisle, 
Media Bank, Delaware Co.,..., ia, 
Media Bank of Dist. and. Dep’t,. Media,..........+ 66 ene 
Bradford County Bank, Towanda,........ agdefas 
Carbon County Bank, Clarion,. 
Aliquippa Bank, «+ Pittsburgh, 
State Harrisburgh, 
Clearfield County Bank,....... Clearfield,..........+++ ee 
Bank of Minersville, Minersville,....... Sdocecs A 


Aggregate capital,.........+2.0. di ceeccee soecsecees $8,950,000 


It is perhaps known to many of our readers that.a fresh batch of new 
banks was created by the legislature of Pennsylvania in 1857—’8; that 
the capital AY to these new concerns was with difficulty subscribed ; that 

poet of them were bogus institutions, created not to lend, but to bor- 
row, money ; and that some of them failed in less than twelve months after 
their first issue of bills. 

In the city of Philadglphia three new ones have been established with- 
in the past three years, all with limited capitals. We doubt whether the 
establishment of one more would contribute in the slightest degree to the 

rmanent benefit of that city or State. Philadelphia has now nineteen 
franks, with an aggregate capital of $11,600,000, only four of which hav- 
ing $1,000,000, or more, each. 
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These are quite enough for the business of that city. Any addition to 
the present ones would only weaken the force of the whole. Ten banks, 
with a combined capital of ten millions of dollars, can accomplish more 
good than twenty or thirty with the same aggregate. 

In London there are only nine chartered banks, besides the Bank of Eng- 
land. Not one of these is allowed to issue notes payable on demand. 
Their united deposits are about £40,000,000 sterling, or two hundred 
millions — dollars. The numerous and heavy transactions, necessarily 
connected with these deposits, take place with the intervention of few 
notes and less specie. No notes are used under five pounds, (nearly $25,) 
all of whtich are a legal tender—the large transactions being effected by 
checks and small ones with specie. 

We think the multiplication of small banks in this, or any community, 

is a decided evil. Men of education, means and fitness, cannot afford to 
manage small concerns; thus, wherever small banks are created, they are 
(as a general rule) managed by persons of small calibre, whose object is 
not legitimate banking, but to make profits out of mere credit. Nothing 
more fally illustrates this than the reports of the individual banking con- 
cerns of our own State: thirty-four of these, with a combined capital of 
only $1,792,000, are authorized to issue (and do issue) notes to the extent 
of $1,600,000 upon credit, viz.: State bonds, and mortgages on real 
estate. ; . 
The whole specie basis of these 34 banks was only,$76,000 in March, 
1859, according to their official reports to the bank department. They 
urge, however, that they have about $352,000 on deposit in the banks of 
the city of New-York, equivalent to specie. But even this is a fallacy. 
The banks of the city have loaned out these country deposits, dollar for 
dollar, and if called upon to-day, or a month hence, for payment of their 
bank balances, they could not respond in lawful money. Not only the 
country deposits have been re-discounted in toto, but a large portion of 
the city deposits, as will appear by the following summary: 


New-York country bank deposits in city banks, (official, June, 1859,).. $6,000,000 








































Senne ON, BONE, BODO 5 5 s5ic cide sccsceccnsetcsccet est $78,000,000 
Deduct New-York country deposits,..........eeeeeeeees 6,000,000 
—_—- 72,000,000 
renin WAG, Tale; 2008, OF... ccscivesccsscccecdicsesecsa $78,000,000 
EN SOs sd cadetccictcc cwacceeséveccemccdndscseesecsveee 23,000,000 










NGS ihe. cst cdncckenkestdinssdcsavkestsadsbaiawedd « $55,000,000 






No merchant, transacting a large business, feels safe without a liberal 
cash balance at his banker’s. He retains not only enough for the ordi- 
nary wants of the day, but for any contingent or extraordinary wants 
that may arise. A sound banker will, with equal regard to his safety, 
maintain a liberal cash (specie) balance in his vaults, to meet both the 
ordinary demands of the day and the extraordiffary demands which in 
every year arise, more or less, in consequence of unfavorable turns in the 
domestic and foreign exchanges. 

If all our merchants followed the example of many bankers, and thus 
loaned out their cash balances (even upon substantial security) to their 
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friends “on call,” in order to save or make a little extra interest, where 
would they be in a case of exigency? It is obvious that they would all 
be in a tight place, with abundant paper promises to pay, but with no 
adequate reserve fund with which to meet the legitimate demand of their 
creditors. As long as the banker exhibits a strong condition, his credi- 
tors are quiet and confidence prevails—they have no use for their money; 
but the moment that weakness shows itself, they suddenly have unex- 
pected and pressing need of their deposits. 

We think the tendency of the times is to create too many small banks, 
which aim at a large business upon a contracted capital. Secondly, that 
there is too little regard paid to the financial barometer termed the 
foreign exchanges, and to the exhaustion of capital in the discharge of 
heavy foreign balances. Thirdly, that, as a general rule, our bankers do 
not maintain sufficient cash resources to meet both the ordinary demands 
of their creditors and the extraordinary exigencies to which every banker 
is at all times and suddenly liable. Finally, that there is an implied (if 
not an express) contract between bankers and their depositors that the 
funds of the latter shall not be too largely loaned out, but that the former 
shall maintain such a strong reserve in cash as the experience of a series 
of years may have demonstrated to be necessary in justice to the claims 
of their creditors. . 

New-York city bankers bear a relation to the country at large that is 
not borne by those of any other city. New-York has become, confessed- 
ly, the financial centre of the Union; the general depository of the spare 
funds of fourteen hundred incorporated banks, and of more than one 
thousand private bankers, who formerly kept such surplus cash in their 
own vaults, but who now find it convenient to keep their surplus at one 
common point. These funds are all liable to daily demands arising from 
the incessant fluctuations of frade and commerce, and from the constant 
tendency to inflation at all points. Formerly, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore held large portions of these bank-balances, but New-York has 
gradually concentrated within itself nearly the whole. It is only a few 
months since our bankers (with ample and timely warnings) found them- 
selves unable to respond to the demands of their depositors’ abroad and 
at home. Our city and State have not recovered from the effects of that 
revulsion. These circumstances all point to the urgent necessity now 
existing of maintaining a stronger position, and of being well prepared to 
respond to the claims of their creditors at all times, and that while they 
promptly and cheerfully meet these demands, that such liquidation will 
not necessitate heavy calls upon their own debtors or lessen their ability 
to gst a steady line of loans. 

he present war in Europe must inevitably lead to a drain of — 
for war expenses. Whether the contest be temporary or lasting, confined 
to a few or to many of the nations of continental Europe, there must fol- 
low an exhaustion of cash resources. There are in Europe now a million 
of consumers who, a year ago, were producers, Austria and Sardinia 
have exhausted their own credit, and are known to be bankrupt. France 
will soon be in the financial field for another loan, the recent one of five 
hundred millions of francs having been exhausted by war expenditures. 
Large amounts of capital are now held in Wall-street on account of Euro- 
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— creditors, and liable in any one month to be drained from us. We 
ve already shipped Forty-two Mitiions or Goxp anp SiLvEr since 
the 1st of January, 1859, and the prospect is (with sterling exchange at 
110%) that as much more will be wanted during the calendar year 1859. 
Under these circumstances, it will appear that the “dangers and defences 
of New-York” are not solely of an engineering character, but that Wall- 
street is subject to an army of invaders that may legally force its strong- 
holds. Neither the financial resources of a nation nor the physical re- 
sources of a man should be too suddenly or too severely drawn upon. 
Hence we would advise our merchants and bankers to make money le- 
gitimately by their profession, but by all means To KEEP sTRONG. The 
eredit and honor of New-York have suffered severely by the revulsion of 
1857. We hope it will be the last severe lesson during the present gene- 
ration at least. 
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From the London Insurance Gazette. 






Ar the meeting of the Lonpon Sraristicat Society, on the 21st June, 
Dr. Guy read a paper “On the Duration of Life as affected by the pur- 
suits of Literature, Science and Art, with a Summary View of the Dura- 
tion of Life among Different Ranks and Classes in Society.” The author 
commenced by observing that this was the concluding portion of a 

. series of communications upon the duration of human life, which had 
been laid before the society at different times since the year 1845. 
Former essays had, however, (with the exception of one on the duration 
of life of the several professions,) always treated of distinct and well-de- 
fined classes of society, such as sovereigns, the aristocracy, the gentry, and 
the three learned professions. It was now proposed to treat of the less 
defined classes, known as “literary and scientific men” and “artists.” In 
doing so, however, it would be necessary to divide the paper into five di- 
visions, viz.: 1. The duration of life among literary men. 2. The dura- 
tion of life of scientific men. 3. The duration of life of the professors 
of the fine arts. 4. A comparison of these three classes. And 5. A 
summary view of the duration of life in the different. ranks of society, 
and among persons engaged in different pursuits. In regard to the first 
of these divisions, the duration of life among literary men, the author had 
been able to collect from Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, and the 
Annual Register, 942 ages at death of men more or less devoted to lite- 
rary pursuits. These were subdivided into antiquarians, historians, poets, 
miscellaneous writers, and writers professionally engaged as schoolmasters. 

Of these ages at death the lowest were those of two poets, who died 
at the age of 21. The highest that of T. O’Sutuivay, a celebrated Irish 
bard and author, who died at the recorded age of 115. According to 
the tables exhibited by Dr. Guy, poets appear on an average to live the . 

shortest lives, and next to them come schoolmasters. This may be ex- 
plained as regards poets, by the circumstance of their commencing their 
distinctive pursuit earlier than any other class of literary men; and, as 
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regards schoolmasters, by the immense amount of confinement in un- 
healthy rooms, which they are compelled to undergo. That poets had 
ever been a short-lived race, appeared evident from some statistics of the 
ages at death of Roman poets produced by Dr. Guy: thus Tirsuttvs died 
at 24, Persius at 30, Lucius and Carutzus at 46, Virer. at 51, Horace 
at 57, Ovip at 59, and Marriax at 75—the eight names giving the low 
average of 48} years. Against these may be placed Kirke Wurre, who 
died at 21, Cottins at 36, Parnett and Rosert Burns at 37, Goip- 
smiTH at 48, Cozy at 49, Suaxspzare at 52, and Pops at 56, yield- 
ing an average of 43 years. As regards the comparative duration of life 
among the married and single members of the literary profession, the 
advantage is in favor of the married men. 

Under the second head of his paper the author had collected the ages 
at death of 188 men of science, and had divided them into the classes of 
mathematicians and astronomers, chemists and natural philosophers, and 
naturalists. The lowest age at death was 22, which occurred under the 
first class; the highest, 92, was that of a naturalist. There was no great 
difference in the duration of life of the different classes into which the 
scientific men were divided; but in consequence of the small number of 
facts it appeared that in this division the single men had a slight advan- 
tage over the married. Under the head of artists the author had included 
the following professions: engineers, architects, surveyors, sculptors, 
painters, engravers, musicians, actors and vocalists. Of these the class 
of engravers yielded the lowest average (67.91.) There was no means of 
comparing the married with the single. The author then proceeded to 
compare the duration of life of the above three classes together, and pro- 
duced a table which shows that scientific men have an advantage over the 
other two professions at every age of life; that artists come next in order, 
if the younger members of the profession are included in the averages; 
and that the pursuit of literature is favorable to longevity, but destructive 
to life at the earliest periods. In summarizing the results of the whole 
of the communications which had been read to the society at different 
periods, the author had been able to base his conclusions on the large 
number of 8,449 facts. From these he had drawn the following refer- 
ences: 1, That the value of human life was lower in the 17th century 
than in the 16th, but that it experienced a marked recovery in the 18th ; 
and that this remarkable feature was incidental to each class of the com- 
munity, with the exception of sovereigns, medical men and artists, (who 
show a progressive improvement,) and lawyers (who show a progressive 
deterioration.) 2. That the duration of life of married men is greater 
than that of unmarried men, the difference being 5% years in favor of the 
former. 3, That as regards the comparative duration of life of the two 
sexes, females have the advantage over males, and a better expectation 
of life at every age from 25 to 75. In the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, Mr. Jzxticoz, Mr. Fox, Mr. Newmarcu, Mr. 
Watrorp, Dr. Guy and the chairman took part. 

M. pz Kovtomzine (a Russian gentleman) then read a paper entitled, 
“Some Observations and Statistics on the Universities of Russia in the 
year 1856,” which was followed by some remarks from Mr. Newmarcu 
and the chairman, and the meeting then separated. 
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General Jackson’s Views of the Currency. [August, 


GENERAL JACKSON’S VIEWS OF THE CURRENCY. 
A Lerrer rrom Mr. Peter Cooper. 


Tue following conversation will more fully explain the effects of an 
expanded currency : 

It is now nearly thirty years since I, as one of a committee, visited 
Philadelphia to obtain information in relation to a supply of water for 
New-York. 

On that occasion a celebrated lawyer, of this city, gave us an interest- 
ing account of what he called the war of General Jackson on the Bank 
of the United States. Sitting beside him, I ventured to say (if there was 
no objection) I would state what appeared to me to be the true course of 
national policy in relation to finance. And in order to bring the subject 
into a small compass, and near home, I would use a figure to make it 

lain. 

I then said I would suppose, for the sake of illustration, that two sepa- 
rate and independent governments had occupied the island of New-York 
for a long course of time, and that both of these governments had meas- 
ured the value of all property and labor by one uniform standard of gold 
and silver. ‘ 

I will now, for illustration, suppose that one of these governments had 
formed the opinion that they could better their condition by pouring 
paper money into the volume of their circulating medium. 

then asked what effect, in his opinion, would be produced on that 
people, separated only by Broadway ? 

After some reflection he said that he believed it would raise prices. 

To this I answered that he was most certainly right, as it must inevita- 
bly produce that effect. 

With prices made higher on one side of Broadway—by the use of 
paper money—(redeemable in silver and gold) than on the other, where 
the people adhered to their old uniform standard of gold and silver. 

I then inquired whether it was not natural to expect that the people 
that had not raised the prices of labor by inflating their currency would 
take the product of their labor to that side of Broadway where the use of 
oy money had caused higher prices to be offered for all they had to 
sell? This trade would go on as long as that government would continue 
to redeem its paper with gold and silver. 

After a time it would be found that the silver and gold, which their 
“ow money had promised to pay, were rapidly leaving their country. 

he inflated currency government, finding that the use of paper money 
had tempted their neighbors to sell them every thing, and to take nothing 
but gold and silver in return, concluded that their remedy was to force 
them out with a tariff of fifty per cent. for protection. 

When this was done, the merchant who had on hand a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of goods, finding that he could not replace them 
without paying an addition of fifty per cent., would, of course, mark them 
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up to that amount, with an additional profit, before selling them to the 
retail merchant. 

After a time, pay-day will come, when it will be found that there is a 
great want of what the people have called business facilities. This want 
induces merchants and traders to unite in a petition to their government 
to grant them more business facilities, in the shape of more banks and 
paper money. 

When more paper money has again been poured into the volume of 
the circulating medium, the natural consequence is another rise in the 
prices of all the property and labor of that community. 

With this increased amount of business facilities, (in the shape of paper 
money,) prices will again rise until the closely-calculating merchant will 
find that he can make a small profit by sending his orders to that cheap 
labor government, where they still continue to measure the value of all 
property and labor by a more valuable currency—one that has in itself 
the evidence of labor actually done—I mean a gold and silver currency— 
one of acknowledged value by every civilized government throughout the 
world. 

Under this state of things trade will go on with an apparent prosperity 
as long as the banks continue to lend and redeem their promises to pay 
in gold and silver to a sufficient amount to pay for goods imported from 
the government on the other side of Broadway (where nothing but goid 
and silver is allowed to pass for money.) ; 

The time finally arrives when nearly the whole’business of that coun- 
try had become dependent on paper money borrowed from banks, and 
on the ability of banks to pay their promises on demand. 

The people living on that side of Broadway where they had relied on 
a tariff of duties for protection against the cheaper labor of a neighboring 
country, have at last found that goods were again imported over their 
tariff, and smuggled under it to such an extent as to drain their banks 
and country of specie, destroying all confidence and causing wide-spread 
ruin to all the banks and regular business of the country, leaving the 
people with one grand entanglement of debt; with idle, luxurious and 
extravagant habits as their only recompense. 

I then asked my friend to look with me a little further at a community, 
few in number, just commencing, with no measure of value other than an 
exchange of one commodity or form of labor for another. 

I then asked him to imagine such a community growing in num- 
ber and intelligence until they felt the want of a better means of measur- 
ing the value of all their property and labor than carrying their various 
articles of produce to be given in exchange for what they required. 

If such a community should find an article like gold and silver in small 
quantities—something malleable and durable in its nature, beautiful to 
the eye and useful in the arts—an intelligent community would at one» 
conclude that this article of gold and silver possessed the qualities requi- 
site to form a measure of value for all their property and labor. 

In order to arrive at what would be equitable and just in the arrange- 
ment of such a measure, you will imagine that such a community would 
set men to work to dig gold and silver, and put it in forms to suit their 
convenience, while’ other men of equal number would dig corn and pota- 
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toes in order to find out how much each could produce in a given time. 
When this was ascertained, the community would adopt it as a true and 
proper representative of labor in all its variety of forms. 

With such an arrangement for relief from the waste of time and labor 
required by the exchange of one commodity for another, all would rejoice, 
and all would gladly contribute their share of the corn and potatoes ne- 
cessary to support the few men required to dig thé gold and silver, and 
put in forms to suit their convenience. 

I will now ask you to jmagine that this community has grown and 
spread to such an extent as to make the transportation of gold trouble- 
some, dangerous and expensive. 

You will readily imagine that an intelligent people would soon find a 
remedy for such an inconvenience. 

The man that required cotton from New-Orleans would at once per- 
ceive how easy and safe it would be for him to send a paper to New- 
Orleans, bearing on its face an order to take possession of a certain 
amount of gold on deposit, subject to that order in the city of New-York. 
It is natural to suppose, that as soon as such a paper was known to be in 
New-Orleans there would be some one found who was just about to send 
his gold and silver to pay for articles purchased in the city of New-York. 

Such a person would rejoice to be relieved from the hazard, expense 
and trouble of sending geld from New-Orleans to New-York, and would 
gladly avail himself at once of such an order to take possession of gold 
and silver then in the place where he required it. 

This would also be found a great labor-saving arrangement, as a light 
and cheap representative of gold and silver (actually dug) would then be 
sent, instead of transporting gold and silver at great expense and risk 
from one distant place to another. 

After a time, these papers promising to pay gold and silver on demand, 
are found convenient for payment in the ordinary operations of trade. 

Seeing this, the men employed to dig gold and silver at once concluded 
that they would try and get a legislative privilege to stamp on paper, and 
circulate promises to pay gold and silver on demand, and thus get their 
corn and potatoes without working as hard as their neighbors. 

To accomplish this, they soon succeeded ia persuading weak persons 
to believe that paper promises to pay were just as good as gold and silver. 

Finding some not quite satisfied that paper promises were just as good 
as the gold itself, such persons they quieted by promising to give them 
an interest in their bank. 

So they unite in a petition to the Legislature, where they dupe the 
weak and bribe the wicked, and thus obtain a charter, a corrupting power 
to fertilize the rich man’s field by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. 
They then stamp on paper promises to pay gold and silver on demand, 
(which they have never dug.) 

With these tempting promises, (so easily made,) they soon succeeded in 
lending to their weak and unsuspecting neighbors, from whom they obtain 
their corn and potatoes, and various articles they require, without an 
equivalent in labor actually done. 

In such a community, where such a tempting power is allowed in the 
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hands of a few, it will always be found too strong for the mass of poor 
weak humanity to bear. 

The men who ought to have been digging the gold and silver to pay 
for the corn and potatoes they consume, are found to pay liberally in 
their promises for all they want. They build finer houses and live more 
expensively ; they pay liberally for luxuries ; and their neighbors, desiring 
to keep their company, soon find it necessary to borrow their promises 
and to mortgage their property to enlarge their business to meet the in- 
creased expense of their living. 

It will be soon found that merchants will require gold and silver to 
purchase articles from those countries that will not take their paper 
promises to pay. 

This makes it necessary for the merchant to ask for payment of the 
man who ought to have been digging and preparing the gold to redeem 
the promises he had made. 

When this demand is made, the man who ought to have been digging 
the gold, finds himself compelled to acknowledge himself entirely unable 
to pay, and those who have relied on such promises for the payment of 
debts, find themselves involved in one grand entanglement of debt and 
ruin, with no other recompense for their short-lived prosperity than idle, 
luxurious and extravagant habits they have contracted. 


COURSE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE, NEW-YORK, JULY 25, 1859. 


Srertine Bris. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co, draw on Union Bank of London; George Peabody, do. 

Brown, Brothers & Co. on Brown, Shipley & Co., Liverpool. 

A. Belmont on N. M. Rothschild & Co., London. 

W. C. Pickersgill on Fielden, Brothers & Co., Liverpool; and John Pickersgill & 
Sons, London. 

Dennistoun, Wood & Co. on A, & J. Dennistoun & Co., Liverpool. 

Matthew Morgan & Sens on London Joint Stock Bank, London. 

James G. King’s Sons on Baring, Brothers, London, 

Ward, Campbell & Co. “ 4 - 

Goodhue & Co, “ ° - 

Schuchardt & Gebhard on George Peabody, London. 

G. Vom Baur & Co. on Horstman & Co., “ 

W. Hoge & Co. on Overend, Gurney & Co., 4 

Bank of Commerce on Glyn, Mills & Co., “ 

J. & J. Stuart on John Stuart & Co., Manchester and Liverpool. 

John Monroe & Co. on the Bank of Manchester. 

Bank of British North America, on their parent establishment in London. 

Bell & Rae, Agents for the Bank of Montreal, on Union Bank of London. 


Francs, 


Dunean, Sherman & Co., draw on Hottinguer & Co., Paris, and U. Zellweger & 
Co., do, 
A. Belmont, on Rothschild & Co., Paris. 
James G. King’s Sons, on Hottinguer & Co., Paris. 
John Monroe & Co., on themselves at Paris. 
M. Morgan & Sons, on Paris. 
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Decimat Comvacz.—The commissioners recently appointed to inquire into the 
adoption of decimal coinage in England, have decided not to recommend any change 
in the existing system. They believe, however, that “the advantages in calcula- 
tion and account keeping, anticipated from a decimal coinage, may, to a great ex- 
tent, be obtained without any disturbance to the present coinage, by a more ex- 
tensive adoption of the practice now in use at the national debt office, and in the 
sg insurance offices, viz., of reducing money to decimals, performing the re- 
quired calculations in decimals, and then restoring the result to the present no- 
tation. 

Suez Cana.—The London Times states that the works of the Suez Canal have 
been suddenly suspended by order of the Viceroy of Egypt, and that the reason 
assigned is the absence of the firman of the Porte at Constantinople. The follow- 
ing statement is given in explanation : 

According to the terms jof the concession granted by the Viceroy, the duty of 
obtaining the firman rested with the Viceroy, and not with M. pg Lessers or the 
company, who contend that the arrangement subsisting was with the Viceroy only, 
who, if he intended protesting at all, should not have encouraged and sanctioned 
the commencement of the works, and then have suddenly ordered their discontinu- 
ance, It appears that three vessels laden with materiel for the works were.permit- 
ted to enter Egypt free of duty, by order of his highness, and that the Viceroy 
openly facilitated, in every way, the operations of M. pe Lzsseps and the engineers 
in Egypt. The present step is, therefore, attributed to the exercise of British gov- 
ernment influence, the particulars of which are shortly’to transpire. 


Sream Trarric wirn Amertca.—The English and American steamers now running 
from North America to France and England are crowded with passengers, because 
this is the season for the Americans to visit Europe; but these steamers do not load 
so well with passengers on their return voyages. The North Atlantic steamers, on 
the contrary, which touch at' Bremen or Hamburgh, carry more passengers from 
Europe to the United States than they convey on their eastern voyages. These 
passengers are chiefly Germans, and the war between France and Austria appears 
to be hurrying people out of Germany, and preventing Germans in the United 
States from revisiting Europe. As yet the war has occasioned scarcely any falling 
off in the goods traffic between Europe and North America, Twenty-two large 
steamers reached North America from co during the last month, every one of 
which started from or touched at some English port, and they could not have car- 
ried less than 15,000 tons of cargo and 5,000 passengers to America, Nearly as 
many steamers reached England from North America, during last month, and they 
brought over an immense number of passengers and vast quantities of the precious 
metals. The cargo taken by these steamers consists of the most valuable kind of 
goods. The numerous steamers running from Liverpool to North America are found 
inadequate for the traffic of London and Manchester, and large quantities of bale 
and other goods from those plaees are forwarded to Southampton by rail, to be 
conveyed to New-York by the Hamburgh and Bremen screw steamers which touch 
at Southampton. It is highly probable that in another year or so steamers will be 
running to and from Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, or Galway and North 
America, daily, during a great part of the year. The trade with South America is 
also increasing. The merchants of London, Manchester, and even of Paris and 
Havre, have memorialized the British government to double the mail communica- 
tion between this country and Brazil; and the Royat Mam Company have put on 
their large screw steamer, the Tasmanian, on the Brazil passage, in consequence of 
the increasing traffic on that line. But it is not only between England and North 
and South America that commerce is increasing, but also between this country and 
Central America. In less than two months the five giant steamers of the Royat 
Matt Company—the Paramatta, Atrato, Parana, Shannon and La Plata—will run 
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every fortnight between Southampton and the eastern terminus of the Panama Rail- 
way, to meet the increasing traffic with Central America, the highway now to the 
Pacific, and the western coast of America, This traffic will be very considerably 
augmented when the Panama Railway forms a portion of the mail route between 
England and Australia, which will shortly be the ease.—London paper. 


Loxe Lawsurt.—The British House of Lords has just given a decision in the case 
of the heirs of Peter Tuextusson, which has been in litigation since 1797. It is one 
of the most noted will cases of modern times, and has led to a statute which enacts 
that the power of devising property for the purpose of accumulating should be re- 
strained, in general, to twenty-one years after the death of the testator. If Prrmr 
Tuettusson’s wishes had been strictly carried out, the property to be divided would 
have amounted to about $150,000,000, but for sixty-one years a series of chancery 
suits were instituted by various persons who hoped to grasp a portion of the im- 
mense wealth lying idle and unenjoyed before them. Costs, want of energy on the 
part of the trustees, and other causes, have so affected the estate that little, if any 
more, remains to be divided than there was at the time of the testator’s death. 

A London journal reports that the longest lawsuit which ever took place in Eng- 
land, or, indeed, in any part of the world, arose in a litigated question respecting 
certain possessions near Wotten-under-Edge, in the county of Gloucester, between 
the heirs of Tuomas Tatzor, Viscount Lisle, on the one part, and the heirs of Lorp 
Berkey on the other. The suit was instituted towards the end of the reign of 
Epwarp IV., and was still pending in the reign of James I, at which time a com- 
promise took place between the parties—thus embracing a period of one hundred 
and twenty years! 


Lonpoy.—The Russian government have re-opened their account with the Bank 
of England, which was closed at the commencement of the Crimean war, and an 
arrival of £160,000 in half imperials from St. Petersburg has been taken to that 
establishment. 

The failure has been announced of Messrs. Srrvens Broruers, merchants and East 
India agents, of Liverpool, shipping chiefly to Bombay, with liabilities stated to 
amount to £140,000. 

It is stated, from Paris, that large quantities of diamonds and other valuables 
are finding their way to that market, chiefly from Austria and other parts of Ger- 
many, and that there is a considerable exportation of five-franc pieces in return. 


Quartz Gotp Minixe.—The process hitherto pursued of crushing auriferous ° 
quartz by the aid of machinery, in order to extract the gold, has not answered the 
expectations at first entertained. The task is found arduous in working, as well as 
limited in usefulness, while the returns inadequately remunerate the trouble and 
expense of the undertaking. ‘ 

An expedient of a more simple kind, equally efficacious and generally available, 
is proposed for accomplishing the same object with er 4 at a moderate cost, and 
superseding the necessity of mechanical contrivances, e requisite operations are 
performed through the instrumentality of chemical influence, and conducted with 
little outlay or labor in the execution. The repeated trials on a small scale, with 
specimens, have proved uniformly successful; and apparently no obstacle exists to 
prevent the adoption of similar proceedings on a broad sphere by gold mining com- 
panies, with a view to test the practical benefits of the device in a way both satis- 
factory and conclusive. 

The prescribed mode of treatment consists in an application of slow fire to the 
quartz, conveniently placed for ignition, and replenished with fuel until the hard 
stone becomes heated to a sufficient degree of intensity, arriving at which reddened 
condition, water for quenching must be poured on the mass of roasted rock, or 
small portions immersed. An immediate change ensues on the quick transition, 
producing the desired results, and disintegration is completely achieved. 

A brief explanation will suffice to assign the specific cause, and to elucidate the 
ye consequences. ’ 

t has been ascertained, from several experiments, the tempering of steel included, 
that the expansive element, cold water, when brought in sudden contact with ca- 
lorie, generates, besides steam, strong electrical action, which fact is fully estab- 
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lished in the present instance by clear indications. The solid crystalized substance, 
subjected to a shock from the power and force which the subtle fluid insensibly 
exerts, crumbles at once into friable pieces, leaving the precious metal, without 
fusion, entirely disengaged from adhesion to the brittle fragments, and in a fit state 
for collection—free from waste. «Such are the symptoms exhibited with respect to 
inorganic matter; but it is worthy of notice that the human body is affected, on 
like principles, in a mild and salutary manner, without risk or danger, by passing 
from hot to cold air in Turkish or Roman baths; and the medicinal properties of 
these valuable institutions are derived from this source. Electricity constitutes the 
chief agent on the occasion, modified according to the circumstances of the case, 
and varied in quantity by the difference of requirements.—London Mining Maga- 
gine, 

Brrtisn Comace.—The total value of all the gold money coined at the mint from 
the first day of 1849 to the last of 1858 was £54,018,710, the number of sovereigns 
coined being 47,965,725, and of half sovereigns 14,105,963. The greatest number, 
104 million sovereigns, and 24 million half sovereigns, was coined in the year 1853. 
The total number of crowns coined was 466 only; of half crowns, 745,987; of florins, 
(two shilling pieces,) 12,843,552 ; of shillings, 18,123,026; of sixpences, 16,650,543; of 
groats, (the last being coined in 1856,) 2,855,034; of fourpences, 41,530; of three- 
pences, 7,696,780 ; of twopences, 47,520 ; of pence, 78,408. 


Tue Lonpon Monry Marxet.—The lowest price of Consols in the month of June 
was 91}, and the highest 934, a range of 23. On the last day of June they closed 
at 98. Of the general results for the month the Times says: 

The movement in Consols has again been almost entirely upward, and the differ- 
ence between the opening and closing price is { per cent., making a total recovery 
of 4§ per cent. since the 1st of May. In railway stocks during the month the 
average advance has been more than 3 per cent. The influx of gold, and two re- 
ductions of a half per cent. each in the bank rate of discount, have been among the 
chief influences in operation, but the formation of the new ministry, and a feeling 
which seems particularly to have increased to-day, that some combined attempt 
on the part of Prussia, England and Russia is about to be made to terminate the 
Italian war, have likewise had considerable effect. On the Paris Bourse the ad- 
vance in rentes during the month has been about 2 per cent. 


Fluctuations in the London Stock and Share Markets during the Month of June, 1859. 


Railways. Prices on Highest Lowest Present 
let June. price. price. price. 
A civic cddccsscciescedcciccccsescs « 92% x.d... 98% Fr rn 93 
Exchequer bDills,..........+sseeceees eccoe 198. pm. .. 27s. pm. .. l%s.pm... 24s. pm. 
Brighton, ...0..2.-cecccsccescevscccccccces 1093 oe 112 - a - we 
BNE, ... cccccccccces cacenagesessss 783g es 81 - 16% 4 80% 
Eastern Countles,.....cccccsccccccsceceee 55 ee 5646 os 54 és 563¢ 
I. cccsbnkantsasencnensense  —_—— 1003 “ 98% as 100 
Great Westertyn....cccccscccccccccccccece 54 ee 55% oe 52% - 55% 
London and North Western,.............. 90 in 925% kw 87% es 9234 
BIG cncscesasatesccscedesscccasccess -- 100 mr 94 =... 100 
Lancashire and Yorkshire,............... S884 “y 933 ae 87 mn 933¢ 
SE iindesssdedsconctbiccocccsesscis B55 Cié‘(<‘ ‘(<‘ 86% as 84356 ee 863¢ 
Dems Tinttetysoce cncsccccedicccesccacese 64% Pe 68% re 64 és 68% 
South Western, .....ccccccccccccecccsecee 89 ‘na 92 oo 884 os 92 
North Eastern—Berwick,................. 83 «eo 89 ts 86% we 89 
Do. mVetl ys. 02. ccccccccvcccses 1% oe 72% i 7034 os 723g 
Northern of France,............ Sescccccee 86 ee 87 6a 86 os 87 
102 99 os 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Purtapetruta Finance.—Philadelphia city six per cents are selling at 97% @ 98 
for old, and 103 @ 1034 for new. The Philadelphia Press says : 

There is some doubt as to the ability of the City Treasurer of Philadelphia to 
meet promptly all the demands outstanding; and it would be well for the credit- 
ors of the city, under the present miserable government of the party of “little 
taxes and great loans,” to lose no time in getting their dues. It appears that, on 
yesterday, the balance in the hands of the Treasurer was $226,549 53, which was 
made, up as follows: Culvert and Water Loans, $75,526 68; Sinking Fund Ac- 
count, $59,166 62, and Girnrd Trust Fund, $65,872 39; leaving only $25,983 93 
applicable to the ree of interest and warrants. At the same time the amount 
of interest outstanding was upwards of $300,000—less than $160,000 having been paid. 

Besides this liability of $300,000, there are others, equally immediate, for police- 
men, teachers’ salaries and other current expenses, to the amount of $100,000. The 
Councils recently authorized the Treasurer to borrow $200,000 in a temporary’ 
loan—the sapient head of the Finance Committee explaining that the city would 
not probably need the money, but that it was best to have authority for the 
Treasurer to borrow it as a measure of wise precaution. 


Repuptation on A Smatt Scatt.—The County of Mason, Ky., paid the July inter- 
est on its bonds, but gave notice that hereafter the $1,000 Sends issued to the 
Maysville and Lexington Rail-Road will be cut down to $833, and interest paid on 
that sum, and the $1,000 bonds issued to the Maysville and Big Sandy Rail-Road, 
to $650. The county also announces the intention to buy up the debt as fast as 
possible, and will be prepared soon to offer 75 per cent. for $15,000 @ $20,000 of 
the bonds issued to the Maysville and Lexington Rail-Road. 


American Rattway Bureav.—The “American Railway Bureau’’ has recently 
been organized by an association of gentlemen versed in the construction and man- 
agement of railways, with capital and other means to supply a want long felt. by 
the business community, by opening, in the city of New-York, a bureau of railway 
statistics, for the purpose of furnishing correct intelligence of every kind which may 
be required respecting the various railways on this Continent. 

There are already thirty thousand miles of railway in the United States and 
Canada, constructed at a cost exceeding one thousand millions of dollars, one-half 
of which is represented by bonded and floating debt—the holders, during the year 
1858, receiving interest not exceeding five per cent., while the dividends to the 
owners of stock scarcely reached half that rate. 

The present wnoasdiiied depression of railway property, together with the un- 
avoidable want of public discrimination in the relative value of different works, 
resulting from lack of proper data on which to base correct estimates, renders it 
evident that capitalists and others interested in railways, in this country and 
Europe, require such reliable information as experience and practical knowledge 
alone can afford. 

While many of the American railways have been, undoubtedly, mismanaged in 
their construction and operation, others have been conducted throughout with 
greater prudence and economy, being now a safe basis for investment, and deserv- 
ing increased confidence. 

The Bureau will collect, from reliable sources, and carefully compile for reference 
and the use of its patrons, the following: 

1. Special charters and general laws of railway organizations, 2. Local laws 
regulating State, city and county bonds, issued for railway purposes. 3. Certified 
copies of trust deeds and mortgages on which construction or equipment bonds are 
issued, 4, Land grant bonds based upon government aid. 5. Statements of length 
and cost of American railways, 6. Accurate maps of the various lines of trunk 
railways, showing their antupe branches and other existing connections. 17, State- 
ments of receipts and expenditures, monthly and yearly. 8. Statements of interest 
and dividends paid. 9, Register of railway stocks and bonds sold, actually and 
bona fide,in any market. 10. Statistics of railways proposed and being constructed, 
which will compete with or become tributary to existing lines. 





BANK ITEMS.., 


New-Yorr.—At the monthly meeting of the New-York Board of Currency, held 
July 6th, at Clinton Hall, a series of tables was presented, with diagrams, illustrat- 
ing the influence of the currency on prices of property and commodities for a num- 
ber of years. They were referred to a committee, consisting of Witt1am A. Boorn, 
Wuson G. Hunt, Joszrn Lawrence and Bensamin H. Fiexp, aap | to publica- 
tion. They were prepared by Mr. Jony V. Yarman, a of the Royat Insur- 
ance Company. A paper on the influence and dangers of the currency upon the 
welfare of the country, was read by Peter Coorgr, Esq. Two letters of the late 
Atzeret Gattatin to Mr. Mapison on the currency, never before published, were 
read. Mr. Joun Mason read a paper explaining the views of the currency set forth 
in his book on Political Economy, in which he recommends the issue of bank notes, 
ad infinitum, upon a basis of bonds and mortgages. This theory was urged and 
adopted one hundred and fifty years ago. It also became the policy of this State, 
some years since, and is yet partially in operation, but has been condemned by 
sound financiers as fruitful in mischief. 


A Coupon Bank.—The convenience of thousands of persons would be promoted 
if any one bank would undertake, for a small commission, to collect the coupons, 
dividend warrants, &c., payable in our city. At present these coupons are held by 
several thousand persons, each of whom is subjected to loss of from one to six 
hours’ time in collecting what is due him. In some cases we have known parties 
to wait a whole day, (10 to 3 o’clock,) and then have to call again, as their turn had 
not come, A commission of t to 1 per cent, would readily be paid by creditors, 
according to the amount held. Three or four,and sometimes six days, are consumed 
in paying dividends on one stock or State loan, when the whole could be paid in 
two hours or less, if all were concentrated at one point, as at the Clearing House. 
The coupons could be delivered two or three days prior to the first of the month. 
Thus one clerk could pay, in one day, what now occupies the time of twenty or 
thirty persons. 


Capital.—The capital of several of the city banks has been increased during the 
past quarter—amounting, in the aggregate, to $320,357, viz. : 
March 12, 1859. June 25, 1859. Proposed Limit. 
Bank of Commerce, $9,018,800 $ 9,043,680 $ 10,000,000 
Bank of New-York, 2,938,375 8,000,000 
Merchants’ Bank, , 2,728,837 8,000,000 
Mechanics’ Banking Association,. . 491,677 500,000 
Grocers’ Bank,....... ES 267,320 300,000 
New-York Exchange Bank, 133,000 150,000 150,000 


Fredonia.—Orson Srirzs, Esq., Vice-President of the Fredonia Bank, has been 
elected President, in place of R. Green, deceased. Joxt R. Parker, Esq., succeeds 
Mr. Sritzs as Vice-President. 


Massacuusetts.—A man calling his name Joun Smita was discovered, about 12 
o'clock on the night of the 18th of July, at work upon the vault of the Housa- 
tonic Bank. He was under the building, directly under the vault, and had almost 
effected anentrance. He says he had worked every night for three weeks, and ex- 
pected to obtain the prize on the night above mentioned. He is now in Lenox jail. 


Pennsyivanta.—Notice is given that application is to be made for two new banks 
at Media, Delaware County—one to be called “The Media Bank of Delaware 
County,” and the other, “The Media Bank of Discount and Deposit.” Application 
will be made to the ene of this State, at their next session, to incorporate a 

e 


bank, to be called “ Farmers and Manufacturers’ Bank of Germantown,” with 
a capital of $100,000, and the privilege to increase the same to $500,000, agreeably 
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to the laws of the Commonwealth and the general banking law. Also, to incorpo- 
rate a bank, to be called “The Continental Bank of Philadelphia,” with a capital 
of $250,000, and the privilege of increasing the same to $1,000,000, agreeably to 
the laws of the Commonwealth and the general banking law. j 


Newcastle—In the United States Circuit Court for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania, three bills were filed in Chancery, to restrain the Lawrence County Bank 
from endorsing, assigning, transferring or delivering over to any person or persons, 
certain notes that had been left in the said bank for discount. Subpcnas were 
issued, with notice to the officers of the bank, and a hearing will be had before 
Judge McCanptess on Saturday. The parties at whose instance these writs were 
issued are firms doing business in Cleveland. It would seem that they had sent 
their notes to the Lawrence Connty Bank to be discounted. This was delayed from 
time to time, until the concern broke. The firms then sent for their notes, but they 
were not returned ; and these suits are to prevent their being used. It is possible 
some legal objection may have prevented the parties from obtaining possession of 
their paper, as, the bank having gone into liquidation, it would be manifestly im- 
proper to dispose of any of its assets before the appointment of a receiver. The 
stockholders of the Lawrence County Bank, at Newcastle, held a meeting on Fri- 
day, when, after mature deliberation, a committee was appointed to examine the 
condition of the institution, and report what was best to be done under the cireum- 
stances, to a meeting to be held on the 29th inst. The Newcastle Gazette, in notic- 
ing the matter, states that the suspension was produced by the failure of certain 

arties in Cleveland to meet their indebtedness to the bank, and seems to entertain 
ut little hope that the institution will ever again be able to recover its credit in 
the community.— Philadelphia Press, 18th July. 


Philadelphia.—lf we had the small banks rolled together into institutions possess- 
ing at least a million of capital each, under clear-headed and resolute management, 
our monetary system would enjoy something like stability, and we would not find 
Philadelphia banks the first to be frightened and sick when a little trouble threat- 
ened, and the first to suspend when real trouble came. The machinery of the bank- 
ing system in this city costs immensely in comparison with the amount accomplished 
by it; and any further subdivision of the business among more salaried men is sheer 
folly. We shall oppose all applications for the chartering of more little banks. 
The Philadelphia Bank opens to-morrow morning for business in the new granite 
banking-house, built on Chestnut-street, opposite the Custom-House, for the defunct 
Bank of Pennsylvania. We eongratulate its stockholders on the possession of so 
grand a building on such easy terms as this was obtained, and hope that the fate of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania may never cease to be a warning and a protection to its 
successor in this massive palace.—Press, 29th June. 


Redemption of Country Money.—We have heard more or less conversation among 
our merchants and dealers respecting the new resolution of the banks to cease the 
redemption of country bank notes, They generally appear to acquiesce cheerfully 
in the new arrangement, under the belief that they have lost more from deferred 
payments by their customers, under the pretext that the bank arrangement cut 
them off from their usual accommodation, than they saved by their ability to pass 
away the country bank notes at par. To some extent it was, no doubt, true, that 
the speedy return of their circulation for redemption made the country bauks more 
eareful to provide against over-extension than before, and to the same extent les- 
sened the ability of their customers to procure discounts freely. This was, in some 
cases, the real reason why the merchants of the interior were not ready to meet 
their engagements in good season; and it served as a good excuse, in a good many 
cases, that were really the result of other causes. This excuse cannot be ex- 
pected to serve the candy any longer, and, so far, our jobbing-houses look for advan- 
tage enough, under the change, to compensate them for what little discount they 
have to pay on country funds received.—Phil. Press, June 28th. 


“We understand, as one of the consequences of the proposed discontinuance, 
after to-day, of the arrangement of the city banks to receive and send home the 
notes of the interior banks of this State, that there has been an understanding 
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among the bank note brokers to fix the discount on such notes at $ per cent., just 
double the rate now charged by the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, for sending 
such currency home for redemption. The amount of this uncurrent money sent 
home monthly for several months -past has averaged, we think, from seven hun- 
dred thousand to eight hundred thousand dollars, This is two hundred and fifty 
dollars on every hundred thousand dollars, or two thousand dollars per month on 
an aggregate of eight hundred thousand dollars, This sum, in the future, will be 
doubled, under the increased rate, to 4 per cent., and as the amount of uncurrent 
paper increases, the rate will increase, and probably by the opening of the fall trade 
we shall find the average discount 1 per cent., as it was before the banks entered 
on the experiment of sending it home for redemption.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Country Money.—The notes of the following Pennsylvania banks are again re- 
ceived on deposit at the Metropolitan Bank, less one-eighth of one per cent. : 

Allentown Bank, Bank of Danville, Bank of Delaware County, Bank of German- 
town, Bank of Montgomery County, Doylestown Bank, Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, Easton; Lancaster County Bank, Lebanon Bank, Mauch Chunck Bank, Octa- 
roro Bank, Bank of Catasauqua, Bank of Chester County, Bank of Chester Valley, 
Bank of Pottstown, Columbia Bank, Farmers’ Bank of Bucks County, Farmers’ 
Bank of Lancaster, Farmers’ Bank of Reading, Lockhaven Bank, Miners’ Bank of 
Pottsville, Stroudsburgh Bank, and the Wyoming Bank, less } per cent. 


Lewisburg.—Daviv Reser, Esq., has been appointed cashier of the Lewisburg 
Bank, Lewisburg, Penn., in place of F. W. Pottock, Esq., resigned. 


Itt1no1s—The following is a list of Illinois and Wisconsin banks in liquidation, 
and the time and expiration of each: 
ILLINOIS, 


Names. Expire. 
i CN Mss occ cceccnenscnssene sees par....Oct. 20, 1860 
SE Ge MONIES fo cc d:acd + ccinaccsse itsedenkd par....Oct. 28, 1860 
Commercial Bank, Chicago,.......sseseesseeeees par....Sept. 19, 1861 
ey ee er Cable. casia par....Sept. 6, 1860 
SME INO 6 5 cb ctuie aides da wars cunnin ee par....Nov. 1, 1860 
hs ci sieteonensteariipencemmnewe _ er July 4, 1860 
Stock Security Bank,...........sceeeese: Ape t 88}....May 20, 1860 
Se PEGS COUR BOOK 6a ncssscccscsicsccccccccns par....Oct. 4, 1861 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank,............e000- par....Aug. 24, 1861] 
Bank of Othawa,. . 0...0sccccccccss Ceecrcccccoce par....dan. 25, 1862 
Clark’s Exchange Bank,............. aidan einaia par....April 25, 1862 
Southern Bank of Illinois, Belleville,....... onaaaid par....April 10, 1862 

‘ WISCONSIN. 
Globe Bank, Milwaukie,.........ccccccccccccese eee. Oct. 22, 1860 
Merchants’ Bank, Madison,.............0-- bnawe <avsata Feb. 8, 1862 
—— Bank, Milwaukie,........ peemeudaeleae aida March 12, 1862 
Prodneers Bank, Janesville, «so ccssccccccccccsocce cee Feb. 16, 1862 
Wisconsin Bank, Mineral Point,,.......-cceccececcecs Dee. 24, 1859 


The notes of the Germania, Janesville City and Oshkosh City banks (in liquida- 
tion) are redeemed as long as presented. The notes of the other banks winding 
sp. to wit, The Badger State, Bank of City of La Crosse, Farmers’, Kankakee, 

arathon County, Northern Wisconsin and State Security banks, will be redeemed 
three years yet, as neither of those banks have commenced the publication of the 
three years’ notice required by law. 


Specie Payments—The Chicago Press and Tribune continues to advocate vigorous 
specie payment on the part of the Illinois banks, and says that it is not surprised 
that “such of the stock-security bankers as have not the capital requisite for con- 
ducting a legitimate banking business,” are decidedly averse to the course pursued 
by that journal. It also says: 

We do not wonder at their hostility towards the Press and Tribune. But we are 
surprised that the public, who are daily losers in consequence of the incontroverti- 
bility of our currency, bear the infliction with so much patience and resignation. 
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We trust we are not devoid of human sympathies—but in this case we have none 
for the bankers. We reserve it all for a robbed and outraged public who need it. 
So long as the bankers of Illinois are permitted to pocket annually $300,000 drawn 
on interest coupons, while the currency which paid for the bonds is left to take 
care of itself, they can snap their fingers in our faceand in the faces of the public. 


Marytanp.—The following is a table of the capital, circulation, discounts, specie 
and deposits of the banks of Baltimore, as exhibited in their half-yearly statement, 
made July 1st. The Commercial and Farmers’, the Union, the Franklin and Fell’s 
Point banks, not coming under the provisions of the law passed by the last legis- 
lature, make annual statements only : 

Capital. Discounts. Circulation. Specie. Deposits. 
- Bank of Baltimore,... $1,202,700 $1,857,266 $184,569 $206,659 $887,108 
Merchants’, 1,500,000 2,449,814 246,080 224,526 629,229 
Mechanics’, 600,000 1,355,877 361,210 125,872 803,833 
Chesapeake, 364,473 549,235 112,258 90,071 * 880,089 
Citizens’,..cccccrece 500,000 =1,171,112 248,094 225,500 689,528 
Commerce, 600,000 1,018,824 151,815 126,470 488,210 
Western, cece 600,000 935,321 192,763 104,932 857,807 
Mariie,...c0000000 eee 405,490 614,436 57,678 87,206 279,440 
Farmers and Planters’, 800,000 1,330,621 265,037 311,630 532,897 
Farmers and Merch.,.. 718,240 1,030,755 186,738 81,597 310,898 
Howard,......eeeeee . 182,160 $11,100 66,115 49,522 148,947 
People’s, ...seeee+ee+ 100,555 157,827 58,825 60,619 69,507 


—_—-—_—— —_ eS 


$7,573,618 $12,782,194 $2,131,182 $1,694,611 $5,572,449 


AtaBAMA.—Tuomas C. Dantet, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Commercial 
Bank of Alabama, at Selma, in place of Tuomas W. Srezezr, Esq., resigned. 


Lovrstana.—In bank shares there were no sales to-day. The most important 
transaction closed this week has been the sale of $60,000 (sixty bonds) of the city 
issued to and endorsed by one of the rail-roads, which were taken at 80. Somehow 
or another this does not indicate that our capitalists have a high appreciation of our 
local securities. 

An association for insurance purposes, under the style of the Lovuistana Srate 
Muroat Insurance Company, is in progress of organization under favorable auspices. 
The great annual increase of commerce, with the extension of our city, up, down 
and rearward, appears to require additional safeguards and protection in the way of 
insurance, 

The old New-Orleans Company have been re-organized under the same name on 
the mutual plan, with a subscribed capital of $411,000, embracing strong, sound 
and staunch commercial firms as stockholders.—V. O. Picayune, July 11. 


The supply of money at New-Orleans is being increased by the payment of divi- 
dends by our banks, declared this month, say by the 


Canal Bank, 5 percent. $158,200 
New-Orleans Gas Light Company, 6 per cent. 90,000 
BOUNNOPE DME, oS oc ccccccscevcses esvesee 4 per cent. 50,000 
Union Bank, ccccccccccccccs o& per cent, 60,000 
Bank of America,.......ccccccccccccccess 5 per cent. 25,350 
Merchants’ Bank,........-. heedceccsseeneed 4 per cent, 34,080 
Bank of New-Orleans,....... e6ccrdecsseceee 4 per cent. 80,000 
Mechanics and Traders’, 4 per cent. 56,000 


Total, 0.05040 o cccccesccccecs vocccccene eeeee $604,630 


The next dividend will be that of the Bank of Louisiana, on the 25th insta n 
which will be followed by the State Bank, the Citizens’ Bank bringing up the rear 
with a Paixhan—Delta, 


New-Orleans.—One of the shrewdest and most experienced merchants in our city 
remarked to us a day or two ago that he conceived there had seldom occurred a 
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period in the financial history of the country where the necessity of extreme caution 
and prudence could be more satisfactorily demonstrated. We are decidedly of this 
opinion. Commerce at this time occupies a delicate and somewhat critical position. 
There has been a deal of overtrading consequent upon the re-action which followed 
the panic of 1857, and the plethora of money which succeeded. The excess of im- 
portations must be paid for in specie, so long as there is no enhanced demand in 
Europe for American breadstufis. While peace prevailed abroad, this would not 
have produced any marked perturbation of the money market; but with the ad- 
vent of war comes a depreciation in the price of cotton, and an increased value of 
money. War unsettles public confidence. Croakers invariably flourish during such 
periods, and ply their trade with wonderful success, Revulsions, as we well know, 
are occasioned as frequently by wild and groundless panic as by legitimate causes, 
The withdrawal of fourteen millions of dollars from the circulation of the New- 
York banks in asingle month would not, in ordinary seasons, have excited serious 
apprehensions; butin the face of an actual war, and in the uncertainty of its limi- 
tation, either as to territory or time, this circumstance not unnaturally creates 
some distrust, We know that a large amount of specie has gone forward, and that 
more is going, and though we do not know how far the drain will extend, or 
whether it will affect injuriously the trade and commerce of the country, the fact 
itself suffices to inspire a vague uneasiness, and to confirm the admonitions of those 
who preach short credits and a prudent restriction of them. 

We will doubtless be told that the New-Orleans financial system is impregnable, 
and that it cannot be shattered by the blows inflicted on the weaker fabric at 
New-York. There is much in this. Qur banks are admirably managed, and as 
strong as such institutions can possibly be. Nothing, save a universal crash, could 
possibly overthrow them. But in the correlative dependence of debt and credit 
existing between large commercial cities like New-York and New-Orleans, a shock 
to the one must necessarily be felt by the other. Half a dozen extensive failures in 
New-York will probably bring about as many in New-Orleans. Every man who be- 
comes a bankrupt, and is unable to pay dollar for dollar, owes something to the 
banks. It is thus that these institutions suffer from commercial depressions, Fail- 
ures are like the circles produced by plunging stones into deep water. They mul- 
tiply in an ever-expanding periphery —W. O. Bee, June, 1859. 


Missourt.—Missouri currency is again accumulating on Third-street, and the late 
action of the Indiana banks, having farther diminished the area of its circulation, 
it threatensto become burdensome. The paper is now uncurrent in Kentucky and 
Indiana, and in Ohio, except Cincinnati; and as it cannot be sent home to advan- 
tage, bankers can do nothing with it except pay it out over the counter for city cir- 
culation, This demand is not equal to the supply. Some of the bankers are now 
strongly in favor of fixing some day in the immediate future, for throwing it out, 
and although the majority are not disposed to adopt this measure just yet, the ten- 
dency is unmistakably in this direction. There does not appear to be a want of 
confidence in the safety of the banks, as a whole, two or three of them only being 
looked upon with suspicion; but the currency is practically inconvertible, and it 
cannot, therefore, be used, except at a loss.—Cin. Gazette. 

It is a mistake on the part of bankers to throw any obstacles in the way of re- 
demption of their bills. The nearer they get to a par currency, the more perma- 
nent and more appreciated will the bank bills become, 


St. Louis,—Cuarres Everts, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Mechanics’ 
Bank, St. Louis, in place of Jonny W. Wits, Esq., who succeeds the late Mr. Cuartess 
as President. 


Bank Dividends.—The first six months of the bank year closed June 30, at St. 
Louis, and the banks and other institutions made up their account of profits. 

The Bank of St. Louis declared a dividend of five per cent. on all stock paid up 
to the 31st December last, and a pro rata dividend of ten per cent. on all stock 
paid subsequent to that day. This dividend is payable on demand. 

The Southern Bank, in like manner, declared a dividend of five per cent. out of 
the profits of the last six months, and a pro rata dividend on all subsequent payments 
of stock. 
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The Merchants’ Bank also declared a dividend of five per cent. for the last six 
months, 

The Mechanics’ Bank, after setting aside two per cent., declared a dividend of 
five per cent. for the six months, and at the rate of ten per cent. on all stock pay- 
ments subsequent to the 1st January last. 

St. Louis.—J.B. Atexanper, Esq., formerly Cashier of the Southern Bank of 
Kentucky, has been elected President of the Exchange Bank of Missouri, at St. 
Louis, in place of Jonn D, Perry, Esq., resigned. 


Richmond.—In June, the books for the stock to the Branch of the Union Bank at 
Richmond, Mo., were opened, and the handsome sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars subscribed, being the full amount allowed to be taken at this branch. 


Inprana.—C. B. Buarr, President of the Bank of Indiana, and Mr. Lyman Brat, 
of Michigan City, have purchased the branch of the Bank of the State of Indiana 
at Laporte. Col. D. G. Rosz, President, having resigned, Mr. C. B. Biatr was elected 
President in his place. 

Bogus Banks.—In June last, the Cincinnati police succeeded in breaking up a 
bogus bank at Hartford, a town in the back country of Indiana, called the ‘* Manu- 
facturers’ Bank,” and arresting one Wixttams, the alleged proprietor. The Cincin- 
nati Gazette says: 

The officers took an account of the “ stock,” which inventoried as follows: About 
$600 in 1’s, 3’s, 5’s and 10’s of the Manufacturers’ Bank ; one trunk, (which repre- 
sented the “ safe,”) two shirts, one vest, and two sections of a flute! The entire 
catalogue, except the bills, was subsequently attached for a board bill due the vil- 
lage justice. Williams, before he knew who the officers were, (for they passed 
themselves off as “ financiers,”) explained that the bank was got up by parties in 
New-York and Detroit; that he, Mr. Williams, was the “ banker,” and the only per- 
son to be known in the matter; that they paid $165 for the engraving of the bills, 
and that $70,000 had been printed at a cost of a quarter of a cent on the dollar; 
that he came to Hartford in February last to open his bank, but that the want of 
a few hundred dollars had hitherto prevented his opening. He further said that 
they had every thing right with the publishers of a certain New-York Counterfeit 
Detector, as they had paid them nineteen hundred dollars to quote the money right ! 
The bills were intended to be circulated “away out West,” so that it would be 
difficult for them to come back for redemption. 

Bank of the State.—The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Bank of the State of Indiana was held at Indianapolis in July. A resolution 
was adopted, adhering to the policy previously announced regnadinig Illinois and 
Wisconsin currency. The branches will therefore continue to treat the paper as 
uncurrent, It was also resolved to throw out the notes of Missouri Branch Banks, 
As regards the proposed Clearing House, the board deemed it inexpedient to take 
any action at present. The following branches declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., viz.: Indianapolis, Richmond, Lawrenceburg, Madison, New-Albany, 
Evansville, Vincennes, Bedford, Terre Haute, Lafayette, Logansport, South Bend, 
Lima, Fort Wayne, Muncie, Connorsville, Rushville, The reports of the several 
branches show a reduction within the quarter of near three-quarters of a million, 
in the aggregate, 


Kextucxy.—The Bank of Kentucky has established a branch at Columbus, Ky., 
and appointed R. E. Coox, Esq., President, and Wittiam Owens, Jr., Esq., (formerly 
Cashier of Southern Bank of entucky, at Hickman,) Cashier. 


Tevnxssez.—The amount of funds in the hands of the Comptroller, subject to 
the redemption of the notes of the Bank of Claiborne, baving been exhausted some 
weeks since, the brokers in this city are now buying the issues of that bank at 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. It is supposed that there is but a small amount of 
the notes of the Bank of Claiborne outstanding, but the holders should not be sub- 
jected to so heavy a shave upon them. The proprietor of the bank is amply able 
to redeem every dollar outstanding ; indeed, he has the means now in the hands of 
the Comptroller, and we are surprised he has not authorized that officer to redeem 
the notes of the Bank of Claiborne. The assets of the Bank of Tazewell (which 
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also is owned by Mr. Sxaaas, and was located in the same town as the Bank of 
Claiborne,) are more than ample to redeem its outstanding circulation. The excess 
of the assets of the one, and the deficiency in those of the other, naturaily induces 
the supposition that an error has crept into their accounts, as kept at the Comp- 
troller’s office, by which one bank gets more and the other less than its share of 
assets. When or how this error occurred, if an error exists, is not known, as these 
banks went into liquidation before the present Comptroller came into office. 

These facts should. have induced Mr. Sxaces to have agp gr authorized the 
Comptroller to redeem whatever of the issues of the Bank of Claiborne may be 
outstanding. The fact that the brokers are buying the issues of this bank is evi- 
dence that they expect to get reimbursed for their outlay. If they have not been 
authorized to purchase them, they will expect Mr. Sxaces to redeem these notes, 
and we think it probable that the laws of the State would compel him to do so. 
We should like to see the matter tested. 

The following is a list of broken and worthless banks in this State, which it may 
be well enough for our country friends to preserve: 

Agricultural Bank, Brownsville ; Central Bank of Tennessee, Nashville; Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank, Memphis; Mechanics’ Bank, Memphis; Memphis Savings 
Institution; Exchange Bank, Murfreesboro’; Miners and Manufacturers’ Bank, 
Knoxville; Bank of East Tennessee, Knoxville. 

We notice that somé of our brokers are buying the notes of the Bank of East 
Tennessee at 10 @ 15c. on the dollar, and those of the Exchange Bank at 10ce. on the 
dollar.— Nashville Union. 


Philadelphia.—The following is a statement of the dividends declared by the 
Philadelphia Banks, in May, 1859, the average rate being about 4.60 per cent., or 
at the rate of 9.20 per cent. per annum: 

Capital. Rate of Div. Amt. of Div. 
Philadelphia, $ 1,800,000 5 per cent. $ 90,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’,... 2,000,000 4 ag 80,000 
Commercial, 841,400 34 29,449 
Mechaniecs’,...... dip cumasate 800,000 5 40,000 
BM. Liberties,........s000 Pe 500,000 5 25,000 
Southwark, .... 250,000 10 25,000 
Kensington, ......... eres 250,000 5 12,500 
Penn Township, 350,000 4 14,000 
Western, 418,600 20,980 
Manufacturers & Mechanics’, 570,150 22,806 
Commerce,........ bins ees 250,000 25,000 
Girard,..... 1,250,000 43,750 
II « cncwnccudeadace 150,000 6,000 
Consolidation,.... 298,610 8,958 
City, a 438,850 13,015 
Commonwealth,..... enades 165,030 4,950 
Corn Exchange,..........- 181,750 8,952 


cesecccee $10,459,390 $ 485,310 


Savings Bank Dividends.—Some of the New-York savings banks declare divi- 
dends to the extent of nearly the whole of their profits; others keep a large re- 
serve fund, and make extra dividends thereby every three or five years—thus cre- 
ating inducements to allow the fund to remain. The following dividends (or semi- 
annual interest) was payable in July: 

Jan. 1859. Deposits. Under $500. Over $500, 
At the rate of At the rate of 
Greenwich Savings, 528,000 5 per cent. 4 per cent. 
Bank of Savings “ - 
Emigrant Industrial, 1,628,000 
Manhattan, 1,782,000 
Mechanics and Traders’,... 861,000 
Mariners’, 419,000 
719,000 
South Brooklyn,........ oe 522,000 
Williamsburgh,.......... 1,086,000 
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BATES OF DISCOUNT ON BANK NOTES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Phila, Boston. Baltimore. St. Louis. Cincinnati. 
New-England, Par. % Par. Par. 
New-York State, 3¢ dis. x S * 
New-York City, « % ? 


“ “ 
“ 


7 
bad 


s 


Pie RX 


Par. 
1 dis. 
%@1 dis. A { pr’m. 
1 . 4 2 we x% “ 
1 4 “ % . 4 o 
Capital of Cincinnati—Private Bankers.—The following schedule of returns of 
personal property by the banks and brokers, rail-road and other companies of Cin- 
cinnati, for the present year is the basis of the tax for 1859-60. The several state- 
ments are based upon the amount of money, stocks, bonds, evidences of debt, &c., 
on hand on the 10th of April last: 


Groesbeck & Co.,....... $573,416 50 J. R. Morton & Co.,..... $18,565 44 
Kinney, Espey & Co.,... 276,328 99 Wood, Lea & Co.,....... 15,007 00 
Brand @ OS... ..occcccce 237,602 00 Ds We Asc keaicecess 15,000 00 
Lafayette Banking Co... 105,425 00 C. E. Nourse & Co.,..... 14,775 68 
Gilmore & Brotherton,.. 100,000 00 J. B. Ramsey,... 12,000 00 
Commercial Bank, 87,901 76 B. Bagley,.......00. 11,200 00 
Nettleton, Lowry & Co., 63,471 36 James F, Meline,........ 10,875 00 
Bank of the Ohio Valley, 54,370 59 8. 8S. Davis & Co.,....... 10,000 00 
A. L. Mowry, 50,718 19 S. S. Rowe & Co.,....... 8,073 02 
E. G. Burkham & Co.;.. 50,000 00 F. A. Johnson,..... 5,133 19 
Fallis, Brown & Co.,.... 48,591 78 Edwin & Beakes, 8,000 00 
C. F. Adae & Co.,...... 45,288 00 Bepler & Co.,.......000¢ 2,940 35 
Homans & Co.,.......+ 25,931 25 John W. Clark,.......- 1,000 00 
G. H. Bussing& Co.,.... 22,930 63 = G. W. Clark, 200 00 
A. G. Burt,. 2.000 ose 21,204 16 —_ 
Smith & Gilbert, 20,000 00 Total,....seeeeee+ $1,910,889 87 


A New Mode of Manufacturing Bank Notes.—A curious circumstance has just 
happened to M. Aauapo, whose talent in photography has given him a European 
celebrity. He laid a wager that he would so exactly imitate a French bank note 
that the difference should not be perceptible. By the time appointed the note was 
ready, and laid side by side with the original upon his desk. Judge, jury, all were 
ready to seize the smallest indication which should lead them into the right guess, 
The gentleman who had laid the wager took both notes in his hand to examine 
them in the strong light from the window. By some accident he changed or 
shuffled them from one hand to the other, and when he returned them to the desk, 
neither M. Acuapo himself nor any one of the company could tell which was the 
false note and which the true! There they lie- still—two thousand franc notes— 
and all connoisseurs are invited to give an opinion. Needless to say that the 
Banque de France has sent its most expert judges—but without effect.—Liverpool 
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Deatn or Mr. Joun Syyper.—At Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 18th July, occurred the 
death of Mr. Jonn Snyper, the late Cashier of the Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. Snyper, 
we believe, was a native of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and, as his name indi- 
cates, was of German extraction. He was born January 26, 1779, and consequently 
was within a few days of being six months in his 81st year. In his early life, when 
Lancaster was the seat of government, and by far the most important town in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, he was in the employ of the famous landlord of that place, 
Staymaker, in conducting the leading hotel in that city. He afterwards was a teller 
in one of the Lancaster banks, and in that capacity became acquainted with a pro- 
minent Pittsburgh merchant and manufacturer, Tomas CromwELL, whose name re- 
cently became famous there, in consequence of several suits by his heirs against the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, to recover immensely valuable real estate that had been mort- 

aged to that bank before the failure and death of Mr. S.’s old patron. Mr, 
eeun’s situation of Teller in the Bank of Lancaster was obtained for him through 
the influence ef Jamzs Bucnanan, (now President of the United States,) who has 
always been an ardent friend of the deceased. 

Mr. Snyper was also on terms of personal friendship with the late Hon. Atserr 
GALLaTIN. 

Mr. S. became associated with the Bank of Pittsburgh about 1815, which connec- 
tion continued over forty years. Up to 1832, he was the Teller of that bank, and 
on the death of ALexanpeR Jounson, in 1832, he became Cashier, and continued in 
that position until his age and infirmities led to his resignation in 1856, when Joun 
Harper, Esq., the present Cashier, succeeded him. 

The business habits and character of Mr. S. are so well known to every citizen of 
Pittsburgh, that it would be a work of supererogation to enumerate them. The 
sun itself is not more punctual in the performance of its journey than was Mr. S. in 
his daily routine of duty. His own accuracy, thoroughness and fidelity imparted 
corresponding traits of character to all the subordinates in the bank. Hence we 
doubt if any other moneyed institution in the country, during forty years, has lost 
so little money by its employees, 

Such devotion and integrity of course secured him the unlimited confidence of 
all the presidents and directors of that institution, During his connection with this 
bank, two or three panics occurred, in which the soundest of banking institutions 
yielded. Hisadvice always was to continue to pay specie, and this firmness se- 
eured for that bank so large a share of deposits, that paying specie on her notes 
was a relief rather than a burden. 

Some two years since, he received from the directors and stockholders a handsome 
present of plate, to show their sense of his services to the bank. 

He has lived retired at his country residence since his resignation. He has been 
eamety sinking from the effects of age, rather than any specific disease. Pitts- 

urgh has lost few, if any, citizens, who have so long, so faithfully and so quietly 
discharged all their duties to society, as was done by the gentleman who will be 
this day consigned to his final resting place in Alleghany Cemetery. “Peace to 
his ashes and honor to his memory.” 





Tue Enouisu Surmiiwwc.—At a meeting of the Montreal Board of Trade, held on 
Tuesday, a letter was read from the Secretary of the Toronto Board of Trade, 
communicating a resolution of the Board which recommended that the British shil- 
ling should be received and paid at the value of 24 cents and no more, being the 
rate at which it was now taken by rail-roads and public offices. A fear was, how- 
ever, expressed by the President that if the value was fixed at 24 cents, silver 
money would be taken out of the country back to England, and they would thus 
lose their circulating medium. Some other members expressed the opinion that it 
was not desirable to take any action in the matter, and it was finally agreed that 
the communication should be allowed to lie on the table for further consideration. 





The Money Market. 


Notes on the Monep Market. 


New-York, Jury 25, 1859. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 1103 @ 110§ premium. 


Taz Money Market has been unusually quiet during the month of July, the rates on loans varying 
but slightly from those reported at the close of June, The fluctuations in the currefft values of stocks 
during the present month have not been important. The uncertainty prevailing in the month of 
May and the early part of June, as to the stability of certain cotton and sugar firms, having large 
liabilities, has been removed, and no failures of consequence have occurred this month. The extra- 
ordinary decline in the market value of wheat since the 1st instant, has led to several failures among 
the grain dealers in this city. Otherwise the condition of our business community may be said to be 
sound, and the prospects favorable for the year. 

There is no pressing demand for money outside the banks, The brokers are taking strictly first 
class paper at 3 @ 1 per cent. below the bank rate. For loans “on call” the minimum rate is 6 
per cent., where prime collaterals are offered. 

We annex the following as the current quotations at this date: 


May 24. June %. July 25. 
Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. 
First class paper, 60 days to 4 months, esccecee 5S @ OK 6 @7 6 @6% 
* single names, 4 to 6 months,........ 5 @T 7 @8 7 @8 
bed endorsed, 6 months,..........seseeees-s005 OK @ 64 6y @7 64 @ TK 
Loans on call, with State bonds as collateral,...... weer 4 @S 54 @6 5 @6 
% with rail-toad shares as collateral,.......... 5 @7 6 @7 6 @8 


Two highly significant paragraphs appeared one day in our city papers last week, in reference to 
the foreign trade of this country, to which we think it not amiss to direct the attention of the reader, 
as they may have escaped his notice. One was from a foreign source, the other domestic. The 
first was: 

Hamburg-American Packet Company.—Owing to the great pressure of goods for shipment to 
the United States, the Hamburg-American Packet Company have resolved to send out a reserve 
steamer, in order to furnish the import trade the additional facilities required at this period. 
The steamship 7eutonia will consequently leave Hamburg on the 15th of July; the Hammonia, as 
an extra boat, on the 23d of July, and the Savona, as usual, on the 1st of August, making three de- 
partures from Hamburg in 17 days. 

The second was from a daily, viz. : 

“ The imports entered at the New-York Oustom House yesterday (Monday) were larger in 
amount THAN THE TOTAL OF ANY PRECEDING DAY'S WORK, AS FAR AS WE KNOW, SINCE THE CUSTOM 
Hovsz was ErEctep. The total value was $1,686,517.” 

The inquiry arises whether, with a reserve of specie eleven millions less than in June, 1858, and 
with loans four millions more, our banks have not made money too cheap by an injudicious ex- 
pansion of the currency? Secondly, whether prudence will not dictate that, under these circum- 
stances, the banks of our city continue the curtailment recently and judiciously commenced, and 
reduce the aggregate of loans to 110 millions? Our sound merchants and bankers recommend this 
policy, not that there is any cause for alarm, but to place our financial affairs on a more solid basis. 

We believe the banks will adopt this course, and by a gradual reduction, at the rate of one million 
per week, they will reinstate the discount line where it ought to be, viz., $10,000,000. In addition 
to the above extracts, it will not be amiss to direot the attention of the reader to the fact that the 
enormous imports indicated as of one day were by no means a specialty. On the 22d the cash duties 
received were within $5,000 of those of Monday last, viz., $346,000; that this is the result of orders 
issued three or four months ago for the purchase of goods; that these heavy importations are likely 
to be kept up for weeks tocome. Now as to the means of payment. We shall have little or no 
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cotton going forward for two months or three months. The foreign demand for breadstuffs depends 
upon two contingencies—first, the harvest in Western Europe ; and, secondly, the warsupplies. In 
the mean time the process of liquidation must go on, and our commercial friends must draw further 
upon our gold fand to meet contracts made between January and June, 1859. 

The prudent course of the banks of the city since May last is indicated by the following summary 
of their leading items for the past few weeks: 

1859. Loans. Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie, 
Jan. 8, $ 123,538,000 _$ 7,930,000 $92,826,000 $4,202,200 $28,399,800 $ 32,602,000 
Feb. 5, 130,442,000 7,950,000 91,965,000 8,103,000 25,991,000 84,095,000 
March 5, 125,221,000 8,071,000 83,400,000 7,145,900 26,799,900 83,915,800 
Mar, 28, 127,751,000 7,998,000 86,348,000 8,045,000 25,182,000 88,227,000 
April 2, 128,702,000 8,221,000 87,737,000 7,186,000 25,782,000 82,918,000 
May 129,519,000 8,804,000 $8,872,000 6,481,900 26,086,600 82,568,500 
June 125,006,000 8,427,000 82,578,000 4,827,100 23,728,300 23,055,400 
July 122,401,700 8,365,700 78,182,600 4,900,700 22,491,600 27,892,300 
July 9, 121,614,600 8,553,000 77,013,000 4,278,400 22,494,600 26,778,000 
July 16, 120,405,600 8,201,000 78,185,000 4,282,600 28,228,600 28,506,200 
July 23, 119,184,000 8,170,000 75,301,000 5,164,600 21,196,900 26,361,500 


The rates of foreign exchange remain somewhat above the specie point. For bankers’ bills on 
London, at sixty days, the quotations are 11044 @ 11034, with few transactions only at the latter rate. 
On Paris, 5.10 @ 5.08%. Itis, of course, very obvious to all, even to a merely casual observer, that 
these rates are the results of a large demand for exchange with which to cancel accrued indebted- 
ness of our merchants and importers. Further, that these remittances are mainly for goods imported 
four, six and eight months ago, while the importations of the past four months are yet unpaid. The 
official Custom House returns show that these imports are very heavy, since 1st January, 1959, viz., 
(including quantities withdrawn from warehouse :) 


1857, 1858. 1859. 
$ 16,120,000 $ 12,476,000 $ 26,939,000 
Six months,........--..+000- 120,922,000 61,884,000 129,164,000 


While the imports for the past month, and for the half year ending 30th June, were largely in ex- 
cess of prior years, the actual ability of the country to pay was less than in 1857-8, owing to the short 
supply of breadstuffs. 

The exports of gold bullion ahd coin, with some small amounts of silver, to 16th inst., have been 


as follows, compared with prior years: 


Years. From New-York, From Boston. Total, 1852-1859, 
$13,758,000 .... $1,248,000 sees $15,001,000 
10,945,000 =... 1,758,000... 12,708,000 
17,584,000 =... 8,398,000... 20,932,000 
18,268,000 “és £,024,000 26,292,000 
17,974,000 xs 4,295,000... 22,269,000 
28,788,000 =... 4,668,000 .... 28,451,000 
18,705,000... 2,197,000 =... 15,902,000 
$8,807,000 .... 8,768,000 =... . 42,575,000 


The payment of semi-annual interest by the several States, on the 1st of July, was punctually met, 
amounting to about four millions of dollars. The current quotations of value, in Wall-street, show 
an apparent decline of two to three per cent. Government loans are firmly held—the six per cents 
being rarely offered in this market, The new five per cents are largely held by savings banks and 
trust companies. The Sub-Treasurer, Mr. Jonn J. Cisco, is now authorized to issue treasury notes, 
bearing 534 per cent. interest, receivable for public dues. The small amount of these, not yet 
absorbed, will probably be taken before the end of this month. New-York, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Maryland six per cent. bonds are yet in demand ata premium. Those of Virginia, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Louisiana and Tennessee, are still quoted at a discount. Large portions of these are held 
in various States as a basis for bank circulation, and are not brought upon the market. We see no 
reason, however, why they should not be in demand at par. Bank stocks, paying six per cent. divi- 
dends, and not as reliable as State loans, are held at a premium. 
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We annex the current quotations for State bonds in this market since the cluse of May, 1859 : 


Junme8d. 10th. 11th. 24th, Julyist. 8th. 15th, 22d, 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,....1093 1093 1093 1093  *1073§ 108 108 107 
U. 8. 5 per cents, 1874, 104 104 103% «= #101946 «1004S ssdOKS «101 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886, 105 1054 = 105g 1053g = *108 103 102 
Kentucky 6 per cents, 103 102 1023¢ 103 *100 100 9934 
Indiana 5 per cents, 8734 85 85 8 86 85 85 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,... 90 90 90 9216 93 923 *S93¢ *901¢ 
Virginia 6 per cents,........ 97% 967% 963¢ *94 94 9446 944g 
Georgia 6 per cents, 103 108 103 *98 97 97 
California 7 per cents, 1877,. &8 §3¢ 85% 84i¢ *80 Sig sik 
North Carolina 6 per cents,.. 9634 97 98% *953¢ 96 95 9534 
Missouri 6 per cents, 8456 8636  ¥82.5¢ 823g 831g = SB 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 94 93 93 #90 90 98 
Tennessee 6 per cents, 90% 9236 *89¢ 891g 89 88% 

* Dividend off. 


One of the agreeable features of the Money and Stock markets is more firmness in the current 
value of rail-road shares. This is the result of increased and increasing receipts of the leading rail- 
road companies, and of a firm conviction now prevailing that a larger business for the chief lines is 
now in prospect. The crop prospects throughout the West are acknowledged as of the most flatter- 
ing character, giving assurances of a better state of things during the approaching fall. Should these 
expectations be confirmed, we can rely upon a better state of the domestic exchanges; and that the 
people of the West and Northwest will be fully prepared, in a few weeks, to liquidate a large 
portion of the indebtedness which accrued at Eastern ports in the years 1857, 1858 and 1859—a liqui- 
dation that has been postponed owing to the insufficiency of the crops of last year. 

There is nothing that has a more important bearing upon the financial condition of our rail-road 
companies than the grain crops. If these are favorable, fully adequate to the wants of the country, 
and also furnish a large surplus beyond domestic wants for foreign export, three leading results are 
obtained. In the first place, the transportation business towards the East becomes large and remu- 
nerative to the rail-road companies—it likewise gives an impulse to other products besides grain, and 
to manufacturers, Secondly, the Western farmer and the merchant become purchasers in the East- 
ern markets for goods—the rail-road companies thus securing a return freight; and in the third 
place, the importers and manufacturers of the Eastern States have full employment for their capital, 
in having a free market in the West, with ample guarantee of cash returns. 

The leading rail-road companies have agreed upon a remunerative tariff for freights and passen- 
gers, This will soon enable these companies, with enlarged business, to create a reserve or dividend 
fund.’ The investment of one thousand millions of dollars in rail-road shares and bonds should cer- 
tainly secure more faithful management and more regard to acknowledged principles of finance than 
have prevailed of late years. We now resume a summary of the comparative values of the leading 
shares for eight weeks. (Those with a star * prefixed, pay no dividend this year :) 


June8d. 10th. 17th. 24th, July ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,, 72346 784 74 734g 72% 7446 TA 
*N. Y. and Erie R.R. shares, 6% 6 6% 9g 64 65% 6% 
*Harlem R. R. shares, 10 103g 11% 10% 10 wx 
*Reading R. R. shares,...... 39 88% 41 415 41% 44 44 
*Hudson River R. R. shares,. 31 814 883g 81% 834 0 BB 
*Mich. Central R, R. shares,. 413 401¢ 8834 89 484% 48% 
*Mich, Southern R. R. shares, 93¢ 9 54 8 8% io" 
Panama R. RB. shares, 128 1124 «= 116 118 116 
*Balt. & Ohio R. R.shares,. 5234 52 591 53 56% 02~C«C 
*Illinois Central R. R. shares, 5634 58 5536 624 65 * 64% 
*Cleveland and Toledo R.R., 26% 26 28% Ng 236 84 
*Chicago & Rock Island R.R. 5846 594 591g 53 58% 61% 60% 
*Milwaukie and Miss. R. B., 4 8% 8 2 2 


*Galena & Chicago R.R. sh’s, 644% 645% 644% 65% 62% 65 644 


Rail-road bonds at present bear no improvement in value. Erie Rail-Road securities are more de- 
pressed than ever, especially the unsecured bonds, First class mortgage bonds are yet at a heavy 
discount, when, if the shares possess any real value, the bonds should be at or above par. We think 
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the prospect of improved business will enhance the market value of all these securities in our market. 
We annex a comparative table of recent quotations of rail-road bonds and coal company shares. 
Those with a star prefixed pay no interest or dividend this year : 


June8d. 10th. 17th, 24th. July ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
*Erie Rail-Road 7’s, 1859,.... 77 71 18% T43¢ T43¢ T23¢ 72 71k 
*Erie bonds, 1875, 20 20 19 18 18 16 15 18 
*Erie Convertibles, 1871,.... 18 15 16 16 16 15 16 15 
Had. Riv. R. R. ist mort.,.. 1083¢ 104 10449 «=1044G—Ss«104 1043 961043 «=—:105 
Panama Rail-Road bonds,. 118 118 119 119 119 115 116 115 
Illinois Central 7’s,......... 793 803 83 83 833g 841¢ 84 88% 
New-York Central 6’s,..... §9 89 89 89 89 88% 883g 689 
*Canton Company shares,... 19 18 18% 19 18% 19 18% = «18K 
*Pennsylvania Coal Co.,.... 814 81g 82 $23¢ 83 884 $43 = 85 
*Cumberland Coal Co.,..... 1836 173g 16% 17K 16% 16 16 16 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co.,. 94 91 914 91 88% 89 90 9034 
*La Crosse Land Grants,... 16 17 16 16 16 15% 15 15 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,. 71 67 68 6734 69 68 68% 69% 


The extraordinary and unprecedented shipments of specie are of course accompanied by high 
rates of exchange on Europe. On London the rate has ranged above 10 per cent. premium for two 
months past, and, for several weeks, about 104 @ 103g. We annex the rates current at the close 
of March, April, May and July: : 

Harch 2%. April 28. May 2%. July 26. 
London, 60 days, bankers’ bills,....... 1095¢@10934 109%@110 110 @110% 1104%@110% 

Do. do. mercantile bills,..... 1083@1094¢ 1093¢@109%, 109 @110 109% @110% 

Do. do. with bills of lading, 1073¢@1083¢° 1083@109 108%@109 109 @109% 
Paris, 60 days, bankers’ bills,..........-. 5.184%@5.124¢ 5.124@5.114¢ 5.10@5.083%{ 5.10@5.08% 
Amsterdam, per guilder,................ AK@41 414@4iy 424@ 42% 424@ 425; 
Bremen, per rix dollar,....... aves oes 19 @TIK WH@ I 79%@ 80 80%@ 80% 
Hamburg, per mare banco,....,........ 864@ 36% 87 @ 3 874@ 3X 874%@ 87% 


As usual, at this season of the year, the supply of sterling bills at Southern ports is very limited, 
while, at New-York, the exports of produce furnish a very limited amount of exchange on England 
or the Continent. 

The banking items of the leading cities at the last dates, were as follows, fractions omitted: 

Loans, Specie, Circulation. Deposits. 
ied. danesdsee ccs ascencate $ 120,405,000 $23,223,000 $8,201,000  $ 78,135,000 
Philadelphia,............ ekndaniess 25,248,000 4,696,000 2,940,000 14,794,000 
BE, o ccccccccepeces ON ep Pr 58,802,000 5,281,000 7,311,000 18,846,000 
New-Orleans, 21,400,000 13,475,000 11,061 000 15,128,000 
Providence,. 836,000 2,427,000 2,392,000 
Pittsburgh, 1,025,000 1,824,000 1,718,000 


DEATHS. 


At Prrrssuren, Penn., Monday, July 18, Joun Syypzr, Esq., in the Sist year of his age, Cashier of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh from the year 1832 to 1856. 

At Battmone, Md., Friday, May 20, Dennis A. Smiru, Esq., aged 92 years, formerly Cashier of 
the Mechanics’ Bank of Baltimore. 





